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‘Decency in Reading’ scores success; 
“Students are the prime promoters” 


“Good wishes for growth of the Decency 
in Reading Program.’ These are the 
heartfelt words of encouragement from 
Sister Mary Virgiosa, principal of Lourdes 
High School, Chicago. She writes: “We 
would like to be among those to tell you 
that Lourdes High School has sponsored 
the National Catholic Decency in Reading 
Program the last few years, and each time 
it has met with new success. We have 
felt that the school not only was making 
a positive step forward in promoting the 
Catholic Press, but also was making a 
step in the direction of combating 
objectionable reading. 


“In this program, the students are the 
prime promoters, They take the initiative 


in fulfilling that which is taught in our 
schools . . . by supporting the program, 
the subscribers help the school reap 
financial benefits, which though secondary 
are very helpful. 

**Because of the annually sponsored 
program, Lourdes High School has been 
able to realize many worth while projects 
. .. through profits received. 

“Prayers and good wishes for continued 
growth and expansion of the National 
Catholic Decency in Reading Program.” 
For a full operating plan for your school, 
write today to: Catholic Digest, Inc., or 
the National Catholic Decency in Reading 
Program, 2959 North Hamline Ave., 
St. Paul 13, Minnesota. 


Taking the initiative at Lourdes High School are (left to 

right) Lorraine Galat, Joanne Dudek, Dolores Pradelski, 

Elizabeth Diciunas, Pat Kwasniewski, Barbara Reddel, 
Marilyn Hurlburt (seated). 
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ward Kirby was chosen to be 

the master of ceremonies for 
Candid Camera—happy news be- 
cause I can’t think of anyone in 
television I'd rather see get good 
breaks than the tall man who has 
worked all these years with Garry 
Moore. 

Garry and Durward have been 
perfect partners. Both are not 
only pleasant people, but both 
are talented. I wonder if you've 
ever stopped to realize that Dur- 
ward Kirby is a man with great 
talent. You get so used to having 
him around as an announcer that 
it is easy to forget he is a versa- 
tile actor and performer. 

Any break that any one gives 
Durward Kirby gets my double 
checked approval. 


T WAS HAPPY news when Dur- 


I'm A NINE Oclock fellow in a 
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A break for 
Durward Kirby 


By Dale Francis 


12 o'clock town so I don’t watch 
Jack Parr very often. But lately I 
have been watching him and his 
night show and I get a terrible 
feeling of how superficial, how 
really essentially deadening this 
show has become. 

I'm an admirer of Jack Parr 
from the days when if you spoke 
of Parr people thought you meant 
your golf score. 1 don't agree 
with these people who say he has 
no talent; 1 think he has a great 
deal of talent, a sense of humor 
and timing almost unmatched, an 
obvious compassion and sincerity. 
I have a high opinion of Jack 
Parr. So my complaint isn't 
against Jack Parr. I still think as 
highly of him as I did years ago. 
The other day I came across a 
long letter he wrote to me six or 
seven years ago and I was struck 
by the fact that he talked then as 
he talks now. Success hasn't 
changed him. 

And I’m an admirer of many of 
his crew. I’ve liked Hugh Downs 
for 25 years, have respected his 
intelligence and his ability. Hugh 
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and I were not only college class- 
mates, we used to drive 20 miles 
to school together every day of 
the week and that gave us a good 
chance to get to know each other 
well. Hugh was then what he is 
now—an articulate man _ with 
catholic tastes. So I have no 
complaint about Hugh Downs. 

Then take some of the regu- 
lar performers on the Paar show: 
That mad comedienne, Phyllis 
Diller, was another college class- 
mate of mine. She was Phyl! Driv- 
er then, had black hair, was pret- 
ty and played the piano beauti- 
fully but I remember the time 
when in the middle of a classical 
number she climbed up on the 
grand piano and strummed the 
strings for a passage or two. That 
mad comic sense was even then 
showing itself. 

And frequent guest, Ha 
Golden, is an old friend from 
North Carolina and we've ap- 
peared on panels together in 
synagogues and churches. 

Another frequent guest, Anne 
Bancroft, I’ve never met but 
years ago when she was playing 
in B-movies and I was writing 
the entertainment column for 
Our Sunday Visitor I was plug- 
ging her as the finest young ac- 
tress in the business. 

So, you see, I find much to 
like in the guest stars and regular 
crew of the Paar show. So what 
don’t I like? I don’t know ex- 
actly except maybe it’s that com- 
ing on night after night there’s 
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such a superficial quality about 
the whole show that it seems to 
me it would eventually dull the 
minds of those who watched it 
regularly. 

It is like a cocktail party every 
night. There are charming people, 
often talented people, nice to get 
together with now and then but 
every night is too often. 


Wuart ricuts do sponsors have 
when they pay for a television 
production? That was an argu- 
ment that developed last winter 
when a gas company sponsor 
eliminated the phrase “gas cham- 
ber” from a script about Nazi 
atrocities. 

It seems to me that it is wrong 
to say that sponsors should have 
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no control over artistic produc- 
tions, that they cannot ask for 
certain deletions. I had no objec- 
tion at all when the characters 
in a play sponsored by U.S. Steel 
last summer drank their cold 
drinks out of cans rather than 
bottles. 1 would have no objec- 
tions if a play sponsored by a 
cigarette company should ask 
that the characters smoke ciga- 
retts rather than cigars. 

But it seems to me that the 
sponsors do what they do not 
have a right to do when they de- 
stroy artistic integrity by their de- 
letions. For example, it is simply 
true that gas chambers were used 
to murder the concentration 
camp victims of the Nazis. It was 
not, therefore, right for the spon- 
sor to object simply because the 
sponsor wanted to create a pleas- 
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ant image of the uses of gas. This 
destroyed the artistic integrity of 
the play. 

Or it would not be right for a 
cigarette manufacturer, for an- 
other example, to insist that in a 
play about the great British lead- 
er that Winston Churchill should 
be portrayed as smoking cigar- 
ettes instead of cigars. 

So within the limits of the in- 
consequential, it seems to me, 
sponsors have certain rights. It 
is when they tamper with facts 
for commercial purposes — that 
they go beyond the limits of their 
rights. 

Waite I'm strongly in favor of 
the Federal Communications 
Commission demanding that tele- 
vision stations take care to pro- 
vide for community welfare in 
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their programming if they are to 
have their franchises renewed, 
I’m less than enthusiastic about 
the suggestion there be a govern- 
ment network to compete with 
NBC, ABC and CBS. 

It seems to me apparent there 
must be control of some sort ex- 
ercised over television stations. It 
is not at all similar to the situa- 
tion of newspapers, as Dave Gar- 
roway suggested in Senate testi- 
mony. The government doesn’t 
grant franchises for newspapers. 
Finances may limit the number of 
newspapers in a city but the limi- 
tation is not the same as that for 
television where channel avail- 
ability is the limiting factor. 

A television station that watch- 
es only its own bank account, 
that shows an unrelieved menu 
of violence and action, that does 
not offer any cultural or public 
service is not fulfilling 
its responsibilities. The FCC has 
every right to take the franchise 
away and give it to someone who 
will fulfill that responsibility. 

But government regulation of 
a limited number of television 
channels and the government get- 
ting into the television business 
are two entirely different things. 
The first is necessary, the second 
is not only not necessary, it could 
be dangerous. 

The danger lies in the estab- 
lishment of a precedent. It might 
well be that the present adminis- 
tration would only provide cul- 
tural programs that would add to 
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the entertainment and education 
of television viewers. But it 
would be placing into the hands 
of a government agency a most 
powerful weapon that might in 
another time be used to concen- 
trate power in the government. 

What is also most pertinent is 
the fact that such a government 
network is really unnecessary. 
The responsibility shown by CBS, 
ABC and NBC deserve recog- 
nition. Particularly NBC and CBS 
have provided many excellent 
news and cultural programs; 
many times they have covered 
fast breaking news at great ex- 
pense. 

A certain amount of govern- 
ment control is necessary simply 
because there are a limited num- 
ber of television channels but the 
less governmental control and in- 
tervention the better. 


I'm harsh on the 
subject of motion pictures. There 
has been much that is worthless, 
much even worse than worthless. 

But no comment on the motion 
— industry should ignore the 
act that the Walt Disney studios 
consistently produce films that 
are not only wholesome but en- 
tertaining. 

If you have not by this time 
seen “The Parent Trap” then let 
me recommend it. Hayley Mills, 
who was so delightful in “Polly- 
anna,” is twice as delightful in 
this picture in which she plays a 
dual role. 
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OST SALESMEN knock on 
doors. This super one 
raps gently on the hearts 

and souls of people. An ordinary 
salesman has one territory. This 
one roves over the entire world. 


Father Patrick Peyton, C.S.C. 


Supersalesman Tansey 
for the Family Rosary 


Few men can speak more inspiringly about 
Mary than Father Patrick Peyton, C.S.C. 


Condensed from The Reign of the Sacred Heart 


His initial ambition was to find 
10 million customers. He has 
more than doubled this quota 
during the past 18 years of labor. 

The dynamic salesman usually 
slants his appeal to the supposed 


The Reign of the Sacred Heart (October, 60), Congregation 
6 of the Priests of the Sacred Heart, Box 161, Hales Corners, Wis. 
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personal temperament of the 
prospect whom he approaches. 
This super one uses the same 
“line” in Malaya and Bruges, in 
Bombay and Manila, as he does 
in New York, Chicago and Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

He never changes his appeal 
nor the commodity which he has 
“for sale,” although he has been 
on the go from one city to an- 
other, one nation to another, and 
one continent to another for al- 
most two decades. Everywhere 
he goes he is welcomed by the 
mayors of the cities, the rulers of 
the republics or kingdoms, or 
principalities. In addition he is 
met by the Catholic hierarchy, 
and oftentimes by ministers and 
representatives of other faiths 
than his own. 

This very, very successful 
salesman is a silver-haired Irish- 
man who stands six feet three 
inches tall and fills any ordinary 
doorway in breadth. He wears a 
Roman collar. His name is Father 
Patrick Peyton, C.S.C., and he is 
director of the Family Rosary 
Crusade, which was founded by 
him in the early 1940's. 

His sole “product” is the rosary. 
His campagin is twofold. Devo- 
tion to the rosary is fostered in 
order to honor the mother of 
God, who is extremely anxious to 
lead human beings to the throne 
of her Son. 

The second portion of the Pey- 
ton Plan is concerned with the 
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well-being of the family. Father 
Peyton believes the family can 
be successfully piloted through 
the perilous tides of the 20th 
century by means of the rosary, 
that the rosary is the “girder” 
that keeps the house of the fam- 
ily strong and secure, capable of 
meeting the buffetings of fate 
and materialism. 

Having come from Ireland 
where the terms “broken homes” 
and “juvenile delinquency” had 
never been coined, young Patrick 
Peyton was appalled at the fam- 
ily disunity in the United States. 

Most of the youths whom he 
had known back in County Mayo 
had one major problem, wheth- 
er to answer the call to the priest- 
hood or reject it. He and his 
brother, Thomas, tried to run 
away from it. They were certain 
they had eluded it when they 
left Ireland. Patrick was 19 at 
that time. As they had three sis- 
ters living in Scranton, Pa., they 
headed for that city. But neither 
could escape the call and finally 
submitted. 

Youths in 20th-century Ameri- 
ca, however, have before them 
more numerous and varied temp- 
tations than previous generations 
had ever encountered. Father 
Peyton decided that they needed 
help and he wanted to give it to 
them. But how? He was no ma- 
gician who could pull rabbits out 
of a brown derby, but he had 
his memories—one of which was 
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the daily recitation of the ro- 
sary by the Peyton family, all 
eleven of them, gathered around 
the kitchen table. When they 
could afford the luxury a lighted 
candle burned in the center of 
that table. 

He told an audience one time 
after beginning his apostolate, 
that the crusade which he had 
come to preach was Mary's 
motherly response to the dying 
family of today. Due to homes 
breaking up, the world was filled 
with disunity. On the other hand, 
where there is love, unity and 
peace in the family, where homes 
are held together by the nightly 
family assembly for prayer, there 
is no unhappiness, no juvenile 
delinquency, no bad example or 
scandal. 

“What can the rosary give your 
children?” he asks of parents in 
Ohio, New Brunswick, Peru, Par- 
is, London, Calcutta and else- 
where. “It can give at least three 
benefits: First, the spiritual lead- 
ership of a good father and 
mother. Second, a home of unity, 
peace, quiet, forgiveness and love 
—in short a home of God. Third, 
at the state of adolescence, dan- 
gerous years for youth, the ro- 
sary will tell the child’s con- 
science more forcefully than any 
sermon not to give in to tempta- 
tion.” 

Young Father Patrick Peyton 
found out as a seminarian what 


Mary can do for the asking. Back 
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home in Ireland he had wanted 
to be a missionary and had ap- 
plied to go to the African mis- 
sions. He had been turned down 
because he was weak in mathe- 
matics. Being hurt and disap- 
pointed he had decided that this 
refusal settled the priesthood for 
him. It was then he decided upon 
a career in real estate and emi- 
gration. 

Jobs were scarce in Scranton. 
No real estate office seemed anxi- 
ous to engage a 19-year-old sales- 
man with a soft brogue. The only 
employer who showed any inter- 
est in his economic future was 
the pastor of St. Peter's Cathe- 
dral, who offered the young im- 
migrant a job as sexton in the 
cathedral. He accepted the job. 
Working day after day in the 
holy place proved too much for 
the opposition. 

A serious talk with Thomas, 
his brother, revealed that he too 
was having a similar struggle. 
Both gave in to their vocations 
and were accepted for the Holy 
Cross Seminary at the University 
of Notre Dame in September, 
1929. 

After eight years of study and 
prayer Patrick decided to become 
a missionary to India. But the 
hemorrhage which he suffered in 
February, 1939, put an end to 
this ambition. His lungs were 
ravaged with tuberculosis. The 
breakdown occurred just one year 
prior to his ordination. Doctors 
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predicted that he would be in 
his grave before his brother's or- 
dination. But they were wrong. 

The doctors finally decided to 
attempt lung surgery, which in 
those pioneering days in this 
field, offered only a fifty-fifty 
chance of recovery. A _priest- 
friend advised against the opera- 
tion and told the patient to pray 
hard to Mary and wait for her 
reply. 

His condition grew steadily 
better as he waited. In time he 
was able to be ordained. He then 
looked about for some special 
work to do, in gratitude to Our 
Lady for having saved his life. 

Inspiration came on the last 
Sunday of January, 1942. Restore 
the family Rosary to the home. 
He incorporated this idea in a 
letter to Bishop John F. Noll, the 
founder of Our Sunday Visitor 
and The Family Digest. The en- 
couraging reply sparked the Fam- 
ily Rosary Crusade. 

But how was he to begin such 
a crusade, without an office, 
without a desk, without even a 
typewriter? He put his trust in 
Mary. If she wanted the crusade 
she would provide the where- 
withal to get started. 

The Sisters of Mercy at Vin- 
centian Institute, Albany, N.Y., 
offered Father Peyton a tiny of- 
fice. Later a larger one was pro- 
vided by the Sisters of St. Jo- 
seph in the St. Rose, 
which eventually became an in- 


ternational clearing house for the 
beads of the Mother of God. 
More than a million rosaries have 
since been distributed through- 
out the world from this center. 

The crusade began with let- 
ters to the hierarchy and clergy. 
A campaign was initiated to get 
families in every parish to say 
the rosary every day for members 
of their families in the Armed 
Forces. But what of those not ac- 
tive in the parish, Father Peyton 
asked himself, and what of those 
parishes not reached by the cru- 
sade? 

Radio was a means of com- 
munications enabling the speak- 
er to reach millions. Disregarding 
the advice of a radio expert Fa- 
ther Peyton decided to inaugu- 
rate a rosary program. 

The Family Rosary Crusade 
went on the air for the first time 
in 1943. It was a modest 15- 
minute program. Many local ra- 
dio stations were helpful in air- 
ing it gratis. 

On Mother's Day, May 13, 
1945, tribute was paid to the 
World’s Greatest Mother on a na- 
tionwide hook-up. Francis Cardi- 
nal Spellman of New York, the 
Sullivan parents who had lost 
their five sons in one naval en- 
gagement, and Bing Crosby par- 
ticipated in this historic event. 

The success of the program led 
to the Family Theater, featuring 
30-minute radio plays which il- 
lustrated the power of prayer and 
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need for faith. Leading stars of 
stage, screen and radio took part. 
Each program ended with a one 
minute “commercial,” on _ the 
theme of family prayer. 450 sta- 
tions carried this program over 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. 
Not all its listeners were Cath- 
olics. Millions of non-Catholics 
listed it as one of their favorite 
programs. 

As soon as television entered 
the living rooms of the nation 
the Family Rosary Crusade took 
advantage of this medium. The 
Triumphant Hour became one of 
the smash hits of the times with 
its galaxy of dramatic stars pray- 
ing the rosary in public. The 
phenomenal success of the Fam- 
ily Theater seemed to prove that 
the Peyton Plan had Our Lady’s 
blessing. Its slogan, “The Family 
That Prays Together Stays To- 
gether,” caught the fancy of the 
American people. 

Always intent on big ideas Fa- 
ther Peyton, supersalesman, turn- 
ed in every direction that prom- 
ised results. He adopted the 
door-to-door salesman approach, 
sent his army of lay assistants in 
the crusade to every home in the 
diocese in which a Rosary Rally 
was to be held. At every home 
the lay apostle solicited a prom- 
ise that the family would recite 
the Family Rosary. Millions gave 
that pledge in dioceses through- 
out the United States, Canada, 
England, Ireland, Australia, New 
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Zealand, Tasmania, Spain, India, 
Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, Thai- 
land, Pakistan and elsewhere. 

As the years passed, the Fam- 
ily Rosary crusade has continued 
to expand the scenes of its activi- 
ties. Mary’s rosary has been pro- 
moted systematically in diocese 
after diocese in every nation of 
the world and on all the con- 
tinents. 

There was challenge when this 
crusade invaded India, Africa, 
Pakistan, Burma and other no- 
tably pagan countries with their 
teeming millions of non-Christian 
peoples. Yet the daring posed by 
the “invasion” of South America, 
which is considered predominant- 
ly Catholic, has been in many in- 
stances even more challenging. 
The most modern means of com- 
munication are being used to 
contact the millions of uninstruct- 
ed Catholics who are not listed 
in parish churches. The cru- 
saders have to battle difficult ter- 
rain and the political turmoil 
agitated by communists. 

In addition to using the usual 
plan, in the Rosary 
Crusade in South America are 
armed with films of the 15 dec- 
ades of the rosary made specially 
in Spain. Equipment is set up on 
the streets, particularly in dis- 
tricts inhabited by the workers. 

While the organized parish 
plan has proven most effective in 
reaching Catholics, it was dis- 
covered in Asia that many mil- 
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lions other than Catholics can be 
interested in devotion to Our 
Lady. As Father Peyton revealed 
following this phase of the cru- 
sade, “Nor was it only among 
Catholics that this enthusiasm 
was found. Peoples of all relig- 
ions and sects in the East, in 
some measure or other, paid hom- 
age during the crusade to the 
Mother of God. A Hindu Chief 
Minister knelt during the rosary. 
Mohammedans, Parsis, Buddhists 
and Hindus willingly pledged 
themselves to say the Family 
Rosary. The governments of 
states, municipalities, public bod- 
ies and travel agencies every- 
where smoothed all difficulties to 
make possible this gigantic tour. 
All this went a long way to prove 
that in these days of uncertain 
dangerous living, a call to pray- 
er is the dire need of the world.” 

The tour itself was colossal. 
More than a million people were 
addressed by the Family Rosary 
Crusader. 3,000,000 people — 
half of all the Catholics in South- 
east Asia — pledged themselves 
to say the Family Rosary and 
many more are daily joining this 
vast army of prayer. 

In the course of the three- 
months’ tour, Father Peyton trav- 
eled more than 100,000 miles in a 
score of ways, to convey the mes- 
sage of Mary to every far-flung 
diocese of this subcontinent. He 
went by plane, by car, by train, 
by ship, by camel, on cycle, in 
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primitive boats — by every means 
man has invented. He spoke to 
practically every race and people. 
His words were translated into 
Hindi, Bengali, Tamil, Telugu, 
Malayalam, Kannada, Konkanin, 
Marathi, Gujerati, Sindhi, Urdu, 
Oriya, Chinese, Burmese, Malay 
and Thai. 

As can be imagined the Peyton 
Plan includes a hard core of self- 
sacrificing lay apostles to lay the 
groundwork and make prepara- 
tions necessary for the giant Ro- 
sary Rallies which claim the 
headlines in many newspapers 
throughout the world, secular as 
well as religious. These people 
go into stipulated areas long be- 
fore the arrival of Father Peyton, 
but always under his direction. 

Few men can speak more in- 
spiringly about Mary than Father 
Patrick Peyton, C.S.C. Few apos- 
tles of Christ have been able to 
gather such vast crowds of peo- 
ple and initiate such mammoth 
demonstr _ s in all parts of the 
world since the days of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, than the author of the 
Peyton Plan. 

Today families are saying the 
rosary in penthouses and nipa 
huts, in split levels and thatched- 
roofed cottages, in log cabins and 
centuries’ old structures of stone 
and brick. They are saying it to- 
gether in a unit, carrying out the 
pledge which they made when 
the Family Rosary Crusade came 
to their town. 
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Condensed from Marriage 


A short story 
by Russell L. Faist 


It was not a test. It was an 
official warning from the 

office of Civil Defense. They 
had just 15 minutes to evacuate. 


a was A strange kind of Sun- 


day night. Only 10 o'clock 
and the house was quiet. 

The four children had climbed 
the stairs together more than a 
hour age. Without a mumble, 
without a word of protest, they 
had volunteered to go to bed on 
time. It was enough to shake up 
a father. 

Jim had given them time for 
their nightly argument (somehow 
it never developed), a chance to 
brush their teeth and climb into 
pajamas. Then he went up with 
his wife to lead the prayers. 
There were Timothy, nine, Larry, 
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seven, Helen, six, and Margaret, 
four. After the round-up of 
in the boys’ room, 

ody hopped into their own beds, 
and that was that. 

Downstairs, Jim fell back into 
the sofa. Sunday at home with 
his family was his favorite day 
of the week, but Sunday night, 
when the children had been tuck- 
ed in, was something special, too. 

“What happened?” he said, 
with mock seriousness. “So early 
—and so quiet.” 

“This will shock you,” said his 
wife. “I'm going to follow their 
lead. First a shower, and then I 


intend to crawl into bed with a 
book. Well, don’t look so sur- 
prised.” 

That’s how it had happened. 
Now he was alone in a quiet 
house, with time on his hands. 
He could think all he wanted. He 
could pull that book out of the 
bookcase and read without a sin- 
gle interruption. 

He went to the refrigerator 
and opened a bottle of beer. 
From the top shelf of the cup- 
board he took a secret can of 
peanuts, unscrewed the top, and 
spilled a small quantity into a 
bowl. Then he went back to the 
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front room. He hadn’t watched 
television all week, so he turned 
it on. He decided to watch it un- 
til his beer was gone. 

He had been sitting there less 
than five minutes when the warn- 
ing came. Suddenly there was a 
man at a microphone. The word 
“Bulletin” was bold and_ black 
across the screen. 

“This is an important an- 
nouncement,” the newscaster 
said. “We have just been advised 
by the White House that missiles 
are on their way toward the Unit- 
ed States. 

‘The White House announce- 
ment said that it was believed 
the missiles were armed with 
atomic warheads and that they 
have been aimed at several cities 
in the Midwest. 

“The White Houses said that 
every interception device is op- 
erative and that retaliatory mis- 
siles are this moment being 
launched from bases all over the 
world. 

“The White House has just re- 
leased the names of the cities be- 
lieved in immediate danger of 
atomic destruction. They are . . .” 

Jim sat, horror-struck. The 
third city mentioned was his 
own! 

It shouldn't have been a sur- 
prise that it would be a target 
for atom bombs in case of war. 
It was a manufacturing city, a 
steel center, a part of the indus- 
trial heart of America. That was 
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not the surprise. The surprise was 
the attack itself. 

The broadcast said the cities 
named had about 15 minutes to 
evacuate. “This is not a test,” it 
continued. “This is an official 
warning from the office of Civil 
Defense. This is an emergency of 
the gravest nature. In the present 
crisis, this must be our final bul- 
letin.” 

The station went off the air 
with a request that listeners turn 
to Conelrad frequencies. 

Jim wanted to scream, but he 
wasn't the hysterical type. The 
man said they had 15 minutes. 
Was there a chance that they 
could get far in 15 minutes? 

He went to the front door, 
opened it into the night. Lights 
were flashing on all over the 
neighborhood. Garage doors were 
being flung open. Families who 
had not retired were fleeing in 
their cars, running for their lives. 

Apparently the whole neigh- 
borhood had been watching tele- 
vision or listening to the radio. 
The Conways across the street 
roared off in their station wagon, 
then slammed to a stop. Jack 
Conway ran in and came out 
with two more blankets. Jim 
could see the cord dangling from 
one. A lot of good an electric 
blanket would do in the middle 
of a field. 

Why hadn't Jim paid more at- 
tention to the Civil Defense pro- 
grams? He could wonder at Jack 
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Conway taking an electric blank- 
et, but he didn’t even know 
which route was his road of evac- 
uation. Was it 10 or 17? He lived 
near both routes. 

He went to the phone, waited 
for the dial tone. Of course it was 
silly. There was no chance of 
getting a call through; the lines 
were overloaded. 

Through the front windows, he 
watched the headlights swarm 
toward Route 10. Traffic was 
nearly at a_ standstill already. 
There had been enough cars on 
the road to bottle up the flow of 
traffic. Cars suddenly reversing 
direction and pouring into the 
main stem were like little rivulets 
of water heading for a creek or 
river after a hard, sudden, spring 
downpour. 

Drivers were pulling off the 
road, trying to move across lawns 
and the sidewalks. 

Not many were going to get 
out, Jim could see. In a very few 
minutes, two or three at most, all 
the roads would be jammed. 
There would be hysteria, panic, 
in every car. The terror would 
match the useless horsepower. 
Accidents would multiply at ev- 
ery intersection. Who would let 
another car cut in line when lives 
were at stake? Drivers wouldn't 
be courteous even on a Sunday 
morning, much less on a Sunday 
night when the bombs were com- 
ing 


Jim thought about his family. 


What shall I do? Oh God, what 
shall I do? Is there a chance of 
escape? Shall I wake them? 

His heart was rattling inside 
his chest. A curieus picture came 
to mind. Just a few weeks ago, 
next door during a rubber of 
bridge, he had asked the neigh- 
bors what they would do if they 
knew in absolute certainty that 
the end of the world was at 
hand. 

It was a question that always 
enlivened the conversation in a 
deadly sort of way. Wasn't it St. 
Charles who had answered the 
same kind of question 400 years 
ago while playing a game of 
chess: “I don’t know for sure. 
But first I would finish this game 
of chess. I think God would want 
me to do just that.” 

The inference was, of course, 
that man should always be pre- 
pared to die. The end of the 
world comes every day for thou- 
sands. How many go to sleep in 
time and wake up in eternity? 
Jim wondered how many were 
delighted, how many full of un- 
ending despair? 

Jim went to the mantle and 
lighted a vigil light in front of 
their overdressed statue of the 
Infant of Prague. That morning 
he and his wife and all the chil- 
dren had gone to Mass together. 
Four of them had received Com- 
munion, the others were too 

oung. 

Of course, reasoned Jim, there 
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was always the chance that the 
bomb would never reach Amer- 
ica. And why should he think it 
had to be so diabolically ac- 
curate. 

He thought of the children 
again. They were asleep. So in- 
nocent, so trusting, so dependent. 
Did he have the right to wake 
them, to subject them to the hor- 
ror of an impossible escape? 
What if the bomb hit? Wouldn't 
it be more humane to let them 
sleep through their last minutes 
on earth? 

A few months ago he had talk- 
ed to a priest who had survived 
the atomic blast at Hiroshima. 
How could he ever forget the 
scenes he had described as he 
lay there among the dead and 
dying? Didn't the living have a 
right to die in peace? 

They couldn't even run to the 
basement and hide. There was no 
basement. 

The decision was too big for 
him to make alone. He had to 
talk it over with his wife. The 
children were hers, too. She had 
shared in their creation. She had 
faith and sense and a mother’s 
love that no father, by his very 
nature, could ever hope to dupli- 
cate. 

He had to wake her. He went 
into the bedroom. He could hard- 
ly make her out in the dark. 
She surprised him, speaking 
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first. “I've heard about it, Jim. 
I've been lying here listening to 
the radio.” 

He gripped her hand. He had 
come in here to ask her about 
the children, but now he knew 
he had come in here to find 
strength too. “What shall we do?” 
he asked. 

“The radio said we had 15 min- 
utes. That isn't very long. We 
cant get far in 15 minutes, can 
we, Jim? I imagine the roads are 
jammed.” 

“Besides,” he said, “there can’t 
be more than about five minutes 
now.” 

“Jim, I've something to tell you. 
I've never regretted my life with 
you.” He was quiet. It was like a 
woman to talk like this. “I 
thought you had fallen asleep 
watching television. I couldn't 
decide whether to wake you or 
not.” 

People who have been married 
a dozen years don't need the 
shallowness of words to express 
their feelings. Marriage creates 
more than memories. It creates a 
bond of understanding that grows 
and grows and grows. 

Tragedy and disaster can test 
it. Terror can only strengthen it. 
Nothing can ever destroy it. 

“Let’s go upstairs,” she said, 
“and stay near the children. 
They'll need us if they happen to 
wake up.” 
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Beginning a mother’s story of 
the famous doctor who accom- 
plished so much in his short life 
of 34 years 


My Son, 
Tom Dooley 


Condensed from Redbook 


Mrs. Thomas A. Dooley 
as told to Terry Morris 


Tom Dooley 


N yANuaRY 18, 1961, my 
€) son Tom, aged 34 
years plus one day, 

died of cancer at Me- 


morial Hospital in New York City. 

I returned to St. Louis to pre- 
pare for his last homecoming. So 
many, many times in those last 
five turbulent years of Tom’s life 
I had waited for his arrival from 
Manila or Hong Kong or Bang- 
kok. So many times I had flown 
to cities around the country for 
a brief reunion with my son, to 
reassure myself of his well-being. 

Now I had nothing more to 
anticipate or fear. 

Tom lay in state in the great 
Cathedral of St. Louis as thou- 
sands of people filed past his bier 
and still other thousands poured 
out their prayers for his eternal 
salvation. An honor guard of 10, 
representing the armed services, 
accompanied his  flag-draped 
casket from the cathedral to the 
hearse and the grave. 

Did it have to be this way? My 
mind is filled with insistent ques- 
tions. Suppose he had never gone 
to Asia. Suppose he had lived the 
easeful, comfortable life he had 
always known. Suppose he had 
married and become the fashion- 
able St. Louis doctor that in 
many ways he was so suited to 
become. Would he have died of 
cancer at 34? I can almost feel 
Tom beside me, shaking his head 
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impatiently at my fruitless specu- 
lations. Yet I cannot dismiss 
them. 

At home in a corner cabinet 
of my dining room are six aca- 
demic hoods, representing each 
of the honorary degrees that Tom 
received. The long hallway is 
hung with certificates, awards 
and medals commemorating his 
achievements. And on the table 
are piles of bound scrapbooks 
which helped to bring Tom close 
to me when he was half a world 
away. 

Yet surely I am left with more 
than a host of persistent ques- 
tions and a museum of relics. 
From the many strands of Tom’s 
life that I hold in my hands I feel 
I must try to answer the ques- 
tions that are so hard to dismiss, 
and to understand the design 
that made every moment of my 
son’s brief life so precious to the 
world. 

Tom was born on January 17, 
1927, two years after I married 
Thomas Anthony Dooley, Jr., in 
St. Louis. At the time of our mar- 
riage my husband was a _ bach- 
elor, aged 40. He had been a 
major in the Railroad Regiment 
of the 12th Engineers, the first 
American troops to arrive in 
France during World War I. 
After Tom our sons Malcolm and 
Edward were born within two- 
year intervals. 

But the threads of Tom’s life 
were spun before he was born. 
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For it was his older brother 
Earle who, more than anyone 
else, ordained the course that 
Tom was to take. 

I had been married before — a 
World War I bride — to Lieu- 
tenant Earle Manzelman, a pilot 
in the old “Cracker Box Air 
Force.” Shortly after the war end- 
ed and while we were stationed 
in Hawaii, my first husband was 
killed in a crash. Three months 
later our son was born. 

Although Earle was not form- 
ally adopted until he was in high 
school, we never considered him 
anything but a Dooley. To Tom, 
Earle was more than an older 
brother. He was the model and 
inspiration for much of what 
Tom thought and did. 

The Dooleys were all Irish 
from Limerick County, Ireland. 
Grandfather Dooley built the 
first steel boxcar in the United 
States at the beginning of World 
War I. What wealth he amassed 
he put into trust funds for his 
grandchildren. 

We lived in a large, pleasant 
house which stood on an acre of 
ground with many splendid 
trees, and except for the winds 
of Tom’s volatile temperament, 
ours was a calm and orderly 
household. My husband, whom 
the boys described as a warm 
Victorian, insisted on promptness 
at meals, obedience to certain 
rules and regulations and firm 
discipline. He adored all his sons 
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and was very indulgent about 
giving them things they wanted— 
except those things he thought 
were bad for them, and in that 
case nothing could change his 
mind. 

Tom never rebelled against dis- 
cipline or the rules of the house, 
but there was never anything 
cool, calm or collected about his 
ways. For him everything was an 
emergency. He was always pas- 
sionately engaged in one pro- 
ject or another, and he never set- 
tled for a soso or halfway interest 
in them. 

Some of his interests were con- 
sidered strange for a boy. One 
of his little-girl playmates taught 
Tom how to thread a needle and 
even to do an outline stitch. The 
only piece of sewing he ever 
finished was the outline of an 
elephant. When just before the 
funeral services I received for 
Tom the highest award of the 
Kingdom of Laos—the Order of 
a Million Elephants and the 
White Parasol — my mind flash- 
ed back to that scrap of cloth. 

Also Tom became interested in 
playing with dolls. His father was 
far from keen about this project 
until he realized that to Tom the 
dolls were real people who need- 
ed him. They were the sickest 
dolls you ever saw. Tom band- 
aged and splinted them, bathed 
and dosed them, and during this 
phase I could never find gauze 
or adhesive tape or the hot-water 
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bottle. They were always in use— 
in Tom’s “hospital.” Then sudden- 
ly the dolls all got well and Tom 
gave them away. 

We practiced our religious 
faith at home as well as in 
church; daily prayers were al- 
ways said, and in addition I 
tried to teach my boys personal 
charity and awareness of other 
people’s needs. Along with my 
other sons, Tom helped prepare 
baskets of food for the poor, but 
as usual he went all out—over 
and above the call of duty. 

Soon Tom was canvassing the 
neighborhood for money for this 
mission or that, until my husband 
and I felt he was being a nuis- 
ance to our neighbors and an em- 
barrassment to us. Some of our 
neighbors were quite important 
people, but Tom was never in 
awe of anyone. 

“But, Mother,” he would say, 
“they're the same as everyone 
else, aren't they?” 

How passionately and consis- 
tently he believed it! In Laos 
many people tried to make a god 
of Tom. I remember hearing one 
of his companions describe how 
angry Tom got when people pro- 
strated themselves before him as 
he walked through the village. 
Tom world jerk them to their 
feet and shout: “Don’t worship 
me or anyone else. You're as 
good as I am. Youre as good as 
anyone in the world!” 

From the time he was six Tom 
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attended Barat Hall Grade 
School, which was run by the 
Sacred Heart nuns. Here he had 
his primary instruction in the 
French that was to become so 
useful to him, and here he learn- 
ed to read at such a furious pace 
that I sometimes doubted he was 
absorbing the material. Yet, when 
I questioned him, he handed me 
the book and let me quiz him. 
He was always right. He read 
biography, history, travel adven- 
tures and poetry—and Westerns 
too. I pretended not to know 
that Tom read in bed by flash- 
light after curfew. 

But before Tom could read 
words he could read music. By 
the time he was 11 years old his 
talent for the piano was so ap- 
parent that we bought him a 
Steinway. Unbidden, he managed 
to sandwich in two or three 
hours of daily practice. Many 
years later, at the time of his 
gravest peril, Tom was to turn to 
the piano as to an old and com- 
forting friend. 

Unlike his brothers, Tom was 
never keen about team sports. He 
had boundless energy and a rug- 
ged, muscular body that could 
take rough treatment but he al- 
ways preferred those sports 
where he was competing against 
himself. When he was very 
young, I remember, I spent a 
good deal of time looking for 
Tom, and would find him up in 
a tree or climbing along the roof 
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of the garage while his younger, 
more timid brothers stood watch- 
ing him, goggle-eyed. Later he 
loved swimming and surfboard 
riding and water skiing. He 
broke his collarbone while 
practicing dives from the high 
board, and one winter a bad ski- 
ing spill put his arm in a cast for 
a few months. I took these ac- 
cidents a lot harder that he did. 
Even then Tom had a careless 
unconcern for his own health and 
safety. A plaster cast was nothing 
more than a slight inconvenience 
that postponed his going back to 
the high board or ski slope for 
another try. 

Tom was closer to me than the 
other boys. The piano, his in- 
terest in art and in cultural 
things generally , were common 
ground between us. But even if 
I had wished to bind him to me, 
I would have failed. Tom went 
his own way and he did not want 
to be restrained by anyone, in- 
cluding his parents. We felt that 
as long as he did not harm any- 
one—and he never did — there 
was no need to curb his hot 
head, mercurial temperament, 
driving enthusiasm and unpre- 
dictable impulses. Could we have 
held him down if we'd tried? I 
think not. 

Tom graduated from high 
school at the age of 16, and his 
father offered him anything he 
wanted—except a car of his own 
—as a graduation present. We 
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were very curious about what he 
would choose. Then one after- 
noon he came home loaded down 
with travel brochures, spilled the 
folders on the floor and pointed 
triumphantly. “That's what I 
want—a trip to Mexico!” 

This trip and the way he went 
about it were our first indication 
of the wanderlust and the abid- 
ing interest in people that was to 
drive him to the farthest corners 
of the world. Instead of the usual 
sight-seeing, Tom concentrated 
on getting to know the Mexicans. 
Before he made this trip he stu- 
died their politics and history 
and language. When he return- 
ed, his quick ear for languages 
had given him fluency in ordi- 
nary Spanish conversation. Two 
years later, when Malcolm chose 
the same graduation present, 
Tom went with him and led him 
around as if he were a native 
Mexican. 

Until his last year in high 
school Tom seriously thought of 
continuing his music and becom- 
ing a concert pianist. He had ap- 
plied to and been accepted by 
Notre Dame, but he had also 
applied to the Juilliard School of 
Music, in New York. 

His music teacher told him 
that he had excellent technique. 
“But,” he warned him, “you'll 
never be really first-rate. Some- 
thing’s just not there, Tom.” 

Tom would never settle for be- 
ing second-rate. He decided on 
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Notre Dame and a premedical 
course. 

My husband and I felt his 
choice of medicine was a fad, be- 
cause until this time Tom had 
not done more than flirt with the 
idea. But Tom insisted. “I’m go- 
ing to be a great man,” he an- 
nounced, “and a great doctor.” 

We could have dismissed this 
statement as adolescent arro- 
gance, but we were impressed. 
For if ever a human being knew 
his own worth and his own iden- 
tity, our son Tom did. No false 
modesty or false humility for 
him! 

Tom entered Notre Dame in 
1943, as blithe and carefree as a 
freshman as ever hit the campus 
—football games, girls, parties 
and enough application to stud- 
ies to keep him in the first third 
of his class. 

Yet whenever you thought that 
Tom was just another engaging, 
frivolous young man, he would 
show the other side of his 
personality — seriou s-minded, 
thoughtful, idealistic, all laced 
with a strong vein of sentiment. 

My son Earle had enlisted 
shortly after Pearl Harbor and 
had been wounded twice in ac- 
tion. 

“I can't go on at Notre Dame 
while Earle’s out there fighting,” 
Tom announced at the end of his 
first year. “I’ve got a duty to this 
country too. I want to enlist as 
a medical corpsman.” 
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He was only 17 and needed 
our permission to enlist. We 
agreed to it because we felt that 
firsthand experience with the un- 
glamorous and unpleasant hos- 
pital tasks of a corpsman would 
test just how deeply Tom really 
wanted and was fitted for a ca- 
reer in medicine. Also I admit to 
a form of motherly cowardice. As 
a corpsman Tom would not be 
under fire. 

Then, on November 18, 1944, 
while Tom was in boot camp, 
Earle was killed in Germany, and 
we received the letter he had 
written to be delivered to us in 
the event of his death. 

16 August 1944 
England 
My Dearest Clan! 

You should receive this only in 
case of my being killed in action, 
as it should be forwarded to you 
along with my personal belongings. 

I have the distinct feeling that I 
shall not return from France this 
time. At any rate I do not feel 
totally immune from death as I 
once did. This is probably because 
I have seen so many of my com- 
rades go down. The idea of being 
fatally hit does not in any way ter- 
rify me, tho I do feel that I have 
everything to live for. I have firm- 
ly resolved to go forward and do 
what is expected of me to the very 
best of my ability regardless of the 
physical consequences. My leaving 
you is important to you, I know, 
but in the overall picture it is not 
so important. If ever a man was 
prepared for departure, I am. 
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What is important, and I charge 
each of you to keep this ever in 
mind, is that this shall never hap- 
pen again. You must see to it that 
any attempt to begin this slaughter 
anew is crushed at once, by force 
of arms if necessary! Never again 
must you allow human stupidity to 
look idly aside while this scourge is 
permitted to fester and spring out 
on such a scale. We can never get 
rid of war entirely, but it must be 
limited! 

Now don’t take this too hard. I 
am most truly happy now, and I 
have gone out in the most manly 
fashion. If you all, Mother, Dad, 
Tom, Male, and Ed, carry out the 
spirit of this note everything is 
worth while. Life is short and there 
are many things I wish I could do 
—but for my meagre 21 years I 
have become a man. You made me 
that and I thank youl! 


Chin up—Earle 


“Chin up” was a family expres- 
sion we used for any trouble, 
from a skinned knee to the ulti- 
mate disaster. It did not mean 
that we must shed no tears or 
show no grief. It was our injunc- 
tion to each other to summon the 
abiding faith that all of us had 
in the righteousness and mercy 
of God. 

We all needed that faith when 
Earle fell . . . and perhaps Tom 
especially. Along with the pain 
of our grief, the charge that 
Earle had laid on each of us cut 
deeply into our minds and con- 
science. Each of us kept a copy 
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of Earle’s letter, and I know that 
Tom carried his with him always. 
In the jungle villages of Laos 
Tom paid his tribute to Earle. 

Tom served as a medical corps- 
man from 1944 to 1946. Working 
with doctors in the operating 
room, he saw suffering and muti- 
lation at first hand. I did not 
realize it then, nor, I think, did 
Tom, but Earle’s death and this 
experience as a corpsman were 
relentlessly propelling Tom to his 
future work. 

When he took up his studies 
at Notre Dame after his tour of 
duty, Tom seemed unchanged, at 
least on the surface. He was on 
St. Louis debutante lists as an es- 
cort, and in the season he was at 
parties every weekend. | thought 
the training in poise and man- 
ners, how to be at home in a din- 
ner jacket, all were part of the 
making of a gentleman. Tom 
liked the parties, and his ability 
to entertain everyone at the pi- 
ano made him very popular. 

But his concern for the under- 
dog was as strong as ever. He 
volunteered to work with young- 
sters at the delinquent boys’ 
home in St. Louis. He shepherd- 
ed them around museums, took 
them for drives in the country, to 
horse shows in which he _ took 
part, and gave them a taste of 
home life. Tom felt it helped the 
boys to show them acceptance 
and interest not only from him 
but from his mother. 
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Of the four boys he worked 
most closely with in St. Louis, 
two became respectable, success- 
ful businessmen and a third be- 
came a_ professional — baseball 
player. The fourth boy fell by 
the wayside. 

“That’s a 75 percent successful 
result,” I told Tom. 

But Tom was unhappy about 
the fallen one. “Mother,” he said, 
“75 percent is just not good 
enough.” 

What some of Tom’s critics 
simply do not grasp is that Tom 
always set higher standards for 
himself than for anyone else. 
True, he was a slave driver, but 
he lashed himself most severely 
of all. 

One of his assistants in Laos 
puts it this way: “Dr. Dooley ask- 
ed for 150 percent performance 
and we gave him 120 percent.” 

Was there any other way, real- 
ly, of achieving what Tom achiev- 
ed in 34 years? 

Tom finished his courses at 
Notre Dame in three years and 
was accepted by the St. Louis 
University Medical School. Al- 
ways, though, he cherished his 
years at Notre Dame. One of 
Tom’s last letters, from his hos- 
pital bed in Hong Kong, in De- 
cember, 1960, was written to Fa- 
ther Hesburgh, president of the 
university: 


How I long for the Grotto! Away 
from the Grotto Dooley just prays. 
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But at the Grotto, especially now 
when there must be snow every- 
where and the lake is ice glass and 
that triangular fountain on the left 
is frozen solid and all the priests are 
bundled in their too-large too-long 
old black coats and the students 
wear snow boots . . . if I could go 
to the Grotto now, then I think I 
could sing inside. I could be full of 
faith and poetry and loveliness and 
know more beauty, tenderness and 
compassion. This is soggy sentimen- 
talism I know. Cold prayers from a 
i bed are just as pleasing to 

as more youthful prayers from 
a Grotto on the lid of night. 

So Father Hesburgh, Notre Dame 
is . . . always in my heart. That 
Grotto is the rock to which my life 
is anchored. Do the students ever 
appreciate what they have, while 

ey have it? I know I never did. 
Spent most of my time being angry 
at the clergy at school . . . 10 p.m. 
bed check, absurd for a 19 year old 
veteran, etc., etc., etc. ... 


Tom’s first year in medical 
school, in 1948, was also the year 
another terrible blow fell, putting 
each of us again to the test. 

My son Malcolm was then at- 
tending Notre Dame and Tom 
was up there at a football game 
with him. My husband had gone 
to attend a meeting nearby, and 
I was sitting in the living room 
knitting a pair of Argyll socks. I 
was startled by the siren of an 
ambulance, dropped a_ stitch, 
growled a little and went on with 
my knitting. 

That ambulance had _ been 
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summoned for my husband, who 
had dropped dead of heart fail- 
ure on the pavement. While I 
hurried to the hospital a friend 
of Tom’s drove to the airport to 
meet him on his return from the 
game and to tell him what hap- 
pened. 

I was home from the hospital 
when Tom arrived. He flung 
himself to his knees beside my 
chair, sobbing and clinging to 
me. I was dry-eyed. I have al- 
ways reacted to shock with a 
temporary amnesia, blotting out 
all thought and feeling. The re- 
action sets in later. 

But Tom wept as though his 
heart were breaking. He wept all 
that night. In the morning he 
was pale, shaken but calm. 

“If Earle were alive, Mother,” 
he said, “he could take over so 
much better than I can. But I'll 
do my best.” 

He was facing it just as Earle 
would have done. My heart griev- 
ed for him as well as for my hus- 
band. Tom was only 21. He had 
years of study ahead of him. He 
was so young and terribly earn- 
est. Much as I wanted to, I 
could not lean on that youth and 
that earnestness. I had been 
lucky enough to know two happy 
marriages. All of Tom’s life lay 
ahead of him, and he must be al- 
lowed to live it. Fortunately my 
husband had provided comfort- 
ably for us and Tom was free to 
go his way. 
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I cannot say that his father’s 
death made Tom “reform” _ his 
more casual, frivolous ways. He 
went right on with his kind of 
double life—the one face buoy- 
ant, gay, garrulous and the other 
high-minded, compassionate and 
reflective. 

He succeeded in establishing in 
the minds of many of his profes- 
sors that he was cut out to be 
a society doctor. He earned his 
pink coat at the hunt club, squir- 
ed girls to dances and thought 
nothing of cutting an exam for 
more engaging activities like a 
fox hunt. 

I remember too the time when 
his ever-present concern for chil- 
dren led to a severe reprimand 
from a superior for failing to be 
on time at a staff meeting. 

He was boiling mad when he 
told me about it. “I was on my 
way to the meeting, mother, and 
on time. But I went by way of 
the kids’ ward and there was a 
little tyke crying his head off and 
nobody was around to see to him. 
I went to his bed and there was 
the poor kid glued to a bedpan, 
all messed up and miserable. I 
don’t know how long he’d been 
left there.” 

Instead of calling for a nurse, 
Tom himself attended to the 
child, cleaned him up and tucked 
him in. Then he went on to the 
staff meeting, arriving about 10 
minutes late. 

I sighed. “Tom, you've got to 
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pay attention to rules too. It was 
too bad about the child, but 
someone would have taken care 
of him eventually.” 

“Eventually?” Tom frowned. 
“The child was suffering, Mother. 
What's more important than 
that?” 

The first time I really felt in 
Tom a special capacity to distin- 
guish himself in the service of 
others was one summer when he 
was in the Army Reserve at 
Camp Letterman, just outside San 
Francisco. 

Tom was returning to camp 
when he heard about a disaster 
in San Francisco Bay—the hospit- 
al ship Benevolence had been 
rammed by a freighter. 

“Anything we can do?” 
asked the officer in charge. 

He was assigned to an ambu- 
lance, but after he had served a 
full shift, Tom went off on his 
own and organized a fleet of fish- 
ing boats to cruise around the 
harbor during the night. He spent 
most of his time in the water 
helping people into the boats. 

The Coast papers all featured 
the story of Tom’s heroic rescue 
work. He thought I might see 
the items and worry, so he phon- 
ed to reassure me that he was all 
right. Actually he was far from 
all right. As a result of hours of 
exposure in the water, he devel- 
oped double pneumonia and was 
desperately ill for a while. 

(Continued next month) 


Tom 
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The author learned that 
democracy may be fine 

for a nation but it’s 
By John J. Ryan no good for a family 


ne Vote for Daddy the Dictator 


y FIVE kips have been writ- 
ing to Dag Hammarskjold 
trying to get me hauled be- 

fore the United Nations on the 
grounds that I recently turned a 
family democracy into a dicta- 
torship. I doubt if it is a Securi- 
ty Council matter but, just in 
case, I have my statement pre- 
pared: 

“Gentlemen, democracy may 
be fine for a nation but it’s no 
good for a family.” There are 
enough parents in the U.N. for 
me to get the necessary majority 
even with the Soviet block ab- 
staining. 

It may be all right for families 
that have only one child because 
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the parents always have the ma- 
jority. But when the kids out- 
number you, it’s murder. You 
know they are always going to 
band together and vote ice cream 
for dessert, later bedtime hours, 
and similar abuses of their bal- 
lot franchise. 

I tried at first to work out a 
system of proportional represen- 
tation so that each member of 
the family had one vote for each 
year of his age. But my wife, who 
was better at arithemtic than I, 
pointed out that each year they 
gain five and we only gain two. 
I then tried one vote for each 
pound — and I was clearly ahead 
until this dieting craze swept the 
nation and the kids started eat- 
ing six times a day just to get 
their votes up. 

The answer was to write a con- 
stitution calling for the election of 
a President who would have cer- 
tain powers not subject to ap- 
rey: of the Senate, I mean the 
ids. We got this ratified all right 
but then they voted the baby as 
president. Then my wife beat me 
by two votes (one of them her 
own) for Speaker of the House, 
which heaven knows she is emi- 
nently qualified for. It was then 
I began to secretly plot for the 
overthrow of the government. 

The big trouble with a family 
democracy is the same trouble 
that afflicts the United States — 
the tendency is to vote for pro- 
jects which can only be financed 
through greater taxation of the 


old man — me. And, while our 
family democracy was quick to 
raise a standing army to clear 
up some bullies down the block, 
they went into great filibusters 
about raising the manpower to 
clean up the basement. 

There was also some evidence 
of collusion. The baby’s vote 
could be bought for a lollypop 
(and I was doing great for awhile 
until they found out my secret 
and he sold me out for three 
sticks of bubble gum.) I then 
tried to impose a minimum age 
for voting (30) but I got no- 
where. Even my wife was against 
this although I got out her birth 
certificate to prove she’s over 30. 
That, of course, was a big mis- 
take. 

The theory of a family democ- 
racy is that all major decisions 
are made with everyone in on 
them. This is supposed to teach 
togetherness. Anyone who has 
had to suffer through six sup- 
pers in a row of hot dogs and 
pizza soon learns to enjoy alone- 
ness in a nice restaurant with a 
good steak. After a while even 
the voters wouldn't eat the things 
they were voting for. 

No, the truth of the matter is 
that a family needs a chief — 
not a coordinator, compromisor, 
ana or prime minister — a 

s. That is the old man’s role, 
popular or not. So I got up on 
the kitchen table one night and 
set up some new rules — and 
when one of them questioned my 
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right to unilaterally make laws 
I declared, “I am The Law!” 
This, frankly, was pretty darn 
impressive except that my wife 
said she was the Law in the 
kitchen and I had better get 
down off that kitchen table fast 
or I'd be on a diet of bread and 
water for awhile. After six nights 
of pizza and hot dogs I would 
see the wisdom in her suggestion. 
But I announced a dictatorship 
— benevolent but firm — from 
that moment on. True, there has 
been some subversion since then 


— some back door smuggling in 
of pizzas, hiding of the evening 
paper and similar guerilla activi- 
ties. But I'll tell you one thing 
— when I want something done 
I have no worry about getting 
it through the house and senate 
or having it overruled by the 
Supreme Court — it gets done! 

And to tell you the truth I 
don’t think the kids would want 
to vote a democracy back into 
the family if they got the chance. 
But don't for a minute think 
they're going to get it. 


small shots 


Copyright 1960 Certeons-of-the-Month 


“Maybe I'm not such a good student, but you'll 
have to admit I'm consistent -- part of the time!” 
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Why Children Become Delinquent 


Excerpted from the book - 
John M. Gran 


This is the third of three articles by Mr. Gran on the causes of juven- 
ile delinquency. The first article answered the question “Who is de- 
linquent?” The second presented a case history of delinquency and 
this third article suggests what can be done about it 


Part Ill: The Importance of a Good Home Life 


ROBLEM CHILDREN generally 

come from problem famil- 

ilies. Well-adjusted children 
generally come from well-adjust- 
ed families. There are exceptions, 
of course, but most authorities 
agree that the bulwark against 
juvenile delinquency is a good 
home. 

What is a good home? 


John M. Gran has had 27 years ex- 
perience as a classroom teacher and 
as principal of several junior and 
senior high schools in St. Paul, Minn. 
For the past 13 years he has served 
as a special consultant to the juven- 
ile division of the St. Paul Police 
Department, and currently is special 
advisor to the judge of the juvenile 


First of all, a good home is one 
that has a mother who is willing 
to devote herself to her children 
and to her husband. This does 
not mean that she has to be a 
drudge, but it does mean that her 
family comes first, before her- 
self or her career or her hobby. 
She is so dedicated to her voca- 
tion as a mother and wife that 
she accepts her role without bit- 
terness. 

A good home is also one that 
has a father who is a good pro- 
vider. He has a steady job, he 
earns a living wage and he 
spends his money upon his fam- 
ily, not just upon himself. If the 


court of Ramsey County, Minn. going gets rough and he finds 
“Why Children Become Delinquent,” copyright 1960 by John M. Gran, 
published at $3.95 by Helicon Press, Baltimore 27, Md. 29 
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himself in a financial pinch, his 
first thought is of self-denial. No 
beer goes into the refrigerator if 
the children need milk. There 
are no fishing or hunting trips if 
the children need clothing. The 
mortgage payments on the home 
are met before the gas tank in 
the car is filled. In short, family 
welfare comes first, and it is up 
to the father to provide the mon- 
ey that will assure family welfare. 

A good home is one in which 
both parents set a proper exam- 
ple for their children. In their 
daily lives they exemplify those 
qualities of character and person- 
ality that they expect their chil- 
dren to develop in themselves. If 
they expect their children to 
pray, they pray with them. If 
they expect their children to be 
honest, they are honest. If they 
expect their children to be truth- 
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ful, they are truthful. If they ex- 
pect their children to go to 
church, they go to church with 
them. If they expect them to be 
polite, they are polite. If they 
would have them refrain from 
swearing, they do not swear. If 
they would have them respect au- 
thority, they themselves show re- 
spect for authority. 

Example is a master teacher. 
Children learn best what they see 
and hear, not what they are told. 
Whether we like it or not, our 
children are the mirrors of our 
manners, and it is from our ac- 
tions that their consciences are 
formed. 

Another important ingredient 
of a good home is love. A well- 
reared child is a child whose par- 
ents care for him. To care for a 
child is to have “tender regard” 
for him, to tend him with “fond- 
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ness and affection.” This means 
providing something more than 
food, clothing and shelter. 

Too many mothers, when they 
look back to find what started 
their boy or girl down the wrong 
path recall that they were too 
busy caring for their hair or their 
carpeting or their garden or their 
bridge game to remember any- 
thing about what Mary or Johnny 
were doing or not doing. 

Too many fathers, looking 
back, find that they were too 
busy with their golf or their pok- 
er or their boating or with “the 
boys” to take time to look into 
the lives of their children. Par- 
ents who neglect their young in 
the early formative years of 
childhood sow seeds that can 
produce an abundant yield of de- 
linquency in adolescence. 

Parents who care for their chil- 
dren take time to do for them 
certain things that are basic to 
their development. They patient- 
ly answer every question, no mat- 
ter how annoying, and they give 
thoughtful answers. They give 
their child the opportunity to 
play with other children, under 
supervision. They themselves use, 
as well as require the use of, 
“please” and “thank you.” They 
accept their child as he is and re- 
frain from comparing him unfav- 
orably with an older brother or 
sister or the boy across the street. 
They encourage him in his curi- 
osity and they help him satisfy it 
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by reading to him regularly, by 
taking him to the library and by 
telling him stories. They help 
increase his vocabulary by teach- 
ing him to read traffic signs, bill- 
boards and the like. They take 
him to the zoo and the farm, to 
enable him to know, by direct 
experience, a cow, a chicken, a 
duck, a pig, a deer, a monkey, a 
bear and all the other animals he 
will read about. They take him 
to the depot to see a train, to the 
airport to see an airplane and to 
the local fire station to see what 
fire rigs are like. They take him 
to the lake, to the woods and to 
the fair. They take him skating, 


sliding, hunting, fishing and 
swimming. 
The list is endless, but it 


should suffice to say that good 
parents take advantage of every 
opportunity to give their child 
the background of experience that 
will assist him in understand- 
ing the words he will encoun- 
ter in the books he will read, 
knowing full well that in order 
to get the meaning from words 
one must have had experience 
with the things they stand for. 
The word “bird,” for example, 
may mean nothing more than a 
canary in a cage or a scrawny 
sparrow to a child of limited ex- 
perience. To a child of wider ex- 
perience it may also mean robin, 
chicken, duck, goose, pheasant, 
crow, dove, eagle and so on. 
The point is simply that one 
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can benefit from reading only to 
the extent that he is able to bring 
to his reading a background of 
experience that makes the written 
word meaningful. It is up to par- 
ents to provide these experiences 
by trips, excursions and picnics; 
for the child’s ability to succeed 
in school will depend in a large 
measure on his ability to read, 
and success in school is one of 
the best starts toward a well-bal- 
anced personality. 

Moreover, when parents share 
such experiences with their chil- 
dren, the children get the feeling 
that mother and father really care 
for them, and they will build a 
reservoir of happy memories up- 
on which the parents can draw 
in times of stress. 

Does having tender regard for 
one’s children mean that one 
must be soft and indulgent? The 
answer is an emphatic “no,” for 
another characteristic of a good 
home is that it is one in which 
there is good discipline. What is 
good discipline? Good discipline 
is reasonable restraint. It is re- 
straint imposed upon a child by 
his parents for the child’s own 
welfare. It is patient, consistent 
control of a child’s behavior. Its 
goal is self-restraint and self-con- 
trol. 

It is important that parents 
start this practice of good discip- 
line early and that they never 
waver; for those who start too 
late, who are sporadic, unreason- 
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able and impatient have more 
and more trouble controlling 
their children as time goes on. 

Children need discipline. They 
need it for their safety. The tod- 
dler who does not learn that he 
must not play with the electric 
light cords may be electrocuted. 
The two-year-old who does not 
learn that he must not leave the 
yard may wander into the street 
and get run over. The five-year- 
old who does not learn that she 
must not leave the block may be 
molested. 

These things, and all other 
things that the child must learn 
and obey, must be taught him 
by his parents—patiently but con- 
vincingly. And until the child 
learns and is convinced, the 
mother and father have no more 
important task to do, for the ed- 
ucation of the young is the pri- 
mary obligation of the parents. 
It is an important part of caring 
for them. 

Because the husband must be 
away most of the day, this puts 
a special responsibility upon the 
mother and it is the main reason 
why mothers should make a full- 
time job of raising their children. 

Children need discipline for 
another reason too. As early as 
possible they must learn that 
they cannot always have their 
own way—that they must be con- 
siderate of others and that they 
have obligations to society. They 
must be taught to respect prop- 
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erty of others, to share, to take 
turns when playing on slides and 
swings. They must be taught to 
be polite, particularly to their 
elders. They must be taught to 
keep themselves clean, to listen 
when others are speaking and to 
follow directions, to pick up their 
things when they have finished 
playing, to perform simple house- 
hold tasks, to eat properly and 
to observe good table manners. 
It’s important to repeat that 
they must be taught these things 
—they do not just pick them up. 
It's amazing how many parents 
assume that these things are 
more or less acquired the way 
you acquire a sun tan, by mere 
exposure. Quietly, lovingly, but 
firmly, parents must teach such 
things until they become a mat- 
ter of habit for their charges, 
and parents must be unceasingly 
vigilent and relentlessly insistent 
in the correction of bad conduct. 
But always—and let this be em- 
phasized—always the correction 
must be administered in such a 
way that it is clear to the child 
that what the parent disapproves 
is the misconduct, not the child. 
Discipline has been defined as 
reasonable restraint. What is rea- 
sonable restraint? Restraint is 
reasonable when it takes into 


consideration the child’s capacity 
to comply. What one child is 
able to do, another may not be— 
because of a difference in age or 
of natural ability. 
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Expecting a two-year-old to sit 
up mannerly at table and not 
spill his food is expecting too 
much. Learning to eat isn’t easy. 
This does not mean that one 
should not keep the goal before 
him, in a nice way; but to punish 
him for not achieving it is both 
unreasonable and mean. A year 
later, if you have been a careful 
and patient teacher, it may be a 
reasonable requirement. 

Expecting a three-year-old al- 
ways to flush the toilet may be 
expecting too much, but certainly 
by the time he is five years old 
he should have been convincing- 
ly impressed with the importance 
of this health habit. 

Expecting a 10-year-old boy to 
stay in the house every night aft- 
er dinner during the school sea- 
son may be a reasonable require- 
ment, if occasional exceptions are 
allowed, but to impose such a re- 
quirement upon a_ 16-year-old 
boy is to invite trouble. 

Sooner or later the unreason- 
able parent causes trouble. Eith- 
er the child will rebel and be- 
come openly defiant or he will 
retreat into deceit or undue sub- 
missiveness. The mother of the 
two-year-old who makes an issue 
of his thumb-sucking may find 
him throwing himself on the floor 
and performing a first-class tem- 
per tantrum, or the child may 
comply in sulky silence and then 
sneak away to some corner to 
pursue the forbidden behavior. 
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The father who refuses to let 
his 16-year-old daughter enter- 
tain her favorite boyfriend on the 
front porch may encourage her 
to entertain the boyfriend in the 
back row of the balcony at the lo- 
cal movie house. 

The oppressed who have mor- 
al and spiritual fiber respond 
to tyranny by rebelling or deceiv- 
ing. This is even evident on a na- 
tional scale. It is only the weak- 
lings and the cowardly who sub- 
mit to the tyrant. That is why 
parents must be most careful to 
be reasonable and fair in the re- 
quirements they impose upon 
their children, for by being un- 
reasonable and tyrannical, they 
make of their children rebels, 
cheats or cowards. And what is 
more, they strike what is usually 
a mortal blow to the child’s re- 
spect for authority, a number- 
one cause of delinquency. 

How are children who persist 
in disobeying reasonable require- 
ments to be punished? Although 
a slap or a spanking will be nec- 
essary occasionally in order to 
clear the air, the best and most 
effective way to control and di- 
rect behavior is to deprive, or 
threaten to deprive, the misbe- 
having child of some privilege or 
thing he likes and has been al- 
lowed as a treat. 

In this connection, it is im- 
portant to remember that there is 
a distinct difference between a 
privilege and a right. A privilege 
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is something bestowed upon a 
child by a parent as a special 
favor. A right is something to 
which a child is entitled by vir- 
tue of the fact that he is a child. 
It's not a special favor, it’s not a 
treat, it’s the counterpart of a 
need. We do not deprive children 
of their rights when they misbe- 
have. Only hardened criminals 
are handled that way. 

For example, we do not send 
a child to bed without his din- 
ner as punishment for disobedi- 
ence. He is entitled to his din- 
ner. He needs his dinner. 

While a mother may spank a 
small child because he wets his 
pants, she does not then tell him 
that she does not love him any 
more and lock him in the bed- 
room to cry frantically for for- 
giveness. He is entitled to forgive- 
ness. He is entitled to her love. 
He is entitled to the feeling of 
security that comes from know- 
ing that no matter how he may 
misbehave, his mother will always 
love him. She may spank him. 
She may make him stay in the 
house when he'd rather be out 
swinging in the back yard. She 
may deny him the popsickle that 
she gives him every now and 
then as a treat. But she will nev- 
er deny him her love. Why? Be- 
cause she is his mother. 

Likewise, a father does not lock 
his 17-year-old daughter out of 
the house at night because she 
has come home later than she 
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was told. He may deny her the 
privilege of going out nights for 
the next week, or even the next 
month, if this has happened sev- 
eral times before, but he must 
not lock her out. She is entitled 
to shelter and protection. 

Children have many needs, 
and for each need they have a 
right. They need food, they need 
clothing, they need shelter, they 
need love and they need security. 
As has been pointed out at length 
earlier, they also need guidance, 
help and reassurance in learning 
the things they need to know, the 
skills they need to master and 
the attitudes they need to de- 
velop. Parents not only respect 
the rights of their children, they 
must also provide for their ne eds. 
This is the solemn responsibility 
they accept when they became 
parents. 

It is in this matter of disci- 
plining by depriving children of 
privileges that the excursions, 
outings and picnics described 
earlier really pay off. 

“Very well, if you can't mind 
any better than that, we can call 
off the Valentine’s Day party,” 
the mother may say. 

“If that’s the way youre going 
to act, we can forget about the 
picnic Sunday,” the father may 
threaten. 

“No more trips to the zoo if 
that’s the way youre going to 
act.” 

The important thing to remem- 
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ber in this regard is that unless 
you have given privileges you 
have none to take away. So many 
parents don’t think of giving priv- 
ileges until they are trying to get 
a youngster to do something he 
should do, thus: 

“Eat your dinner, now, and 
mommy will take you to the park 
Sunday.” 

That is bribery, a most unfor- 
tunate practice and one that can 
lead to more and more trouble. 

One caution: avoid yelling, 
pounding the table and threaten- 
ing violence. Since the ultimate 
goal of all discipline is self- 
restraint, the parents, above all, 
should exemplify it. 

Reasonable discipline when 
blended with unselfish love is al- 
most certain to curb delinquency. 
More children resist temptation 
out of love and respect for their 
parents than out of fear of them. 

Finally, another ingredient in a 
good home is religion. Unless 
parents acknowledge and pay re- 
spect to the supreme source of all 
authority and teach that respect 
to their children, how can they 
expect respect for any authority 
to be acceptable to their chil- 
dren? 

Religious leaders express no 
surprise at statistics on juvenile 
delinquency. Ever since Eve, 
they remind us, man has been 
torn by a struggle within him- 
self—a struggle between good and 
evil; for man is born into this 
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world with an imperfect nature, 
a nature that is drawn to evil as 
well as to good. To counteract 
this, man is endowed with in- 
tellectual powers which enable 
him to distinguish good from evil 
and to choose between doing that 
which is good and doing that 
which is evil. He is exhorted to 
choose that which is good, with 
the promise that the virtuous 
earn a life of bliss in the here- 
after and with the warning that 
those who selfishly pursue earth- 
ly pleasures exclusively may fall 
into serious sin and thereby for- 
feit salvation. 

But, though the spirit is will- 
ing the flesh is weak, and it 
comes as no surprise to men of 
the cloth that frequently man is 
inclined to sensuality and wrong- 
doing. However, they assure us 
that if man will but seek God’s 
will through worship of Him, he 
will be able to keep out of se- 
rious trouble. To accomplish this, 
man needs religion, for through a 
religious life man establishes a 
daily mode of conduct that will 
strengthen him against the temp- 
tations that assail him from hour 
to hour. 

To curb delinquency then, ac- 
cording to the clergy, man needs 
to know God, to love God and 
to serve God in everything he 
does, confident in the certain 
knowledge that if he seeks his re- 
ward not in the sinful pleasures 
of the flesh but in the eternal 


satisfaction of the hereafter, he 
will be rewarded. 

Sooner or later, the clergy as- 
sure us, there comes to everyone 
the realization that God is all he 
seeks. To most, it comes slowly, 
even painfully. To some it comes 
only in the last few seconds, on 
the death-bed. To the unfortu- 
nate, it comes too late—after 
death. To the fortunate, it comes 
early enough so that they can 
dedicate their lives to Him, mak- 
ing Him known and loved. To 
these fortunate falls the task of 
winning the delinquent away 
from error. 

That is the program of the 
clergy for the reduction and pre- 
vention of delinquency, adult as 
well as juvenile. Religion, they 
say, and only religion, will give 
a delinquency-prone child suffi- 
cient reason for choosing good 
rather than evil—particularly in a 
culture as materialistic as the one 
which we have created for them, 
a culture in which the norms of 
morality have declined seriously 
for all. 

Thus it would appear that if 
parents would but strengthen 
family ties and improve home life 
by giving good example, love, 
careful instruction, reasonable 
(yet consistent) discipline, and 
moral and spiritual guidance, as 
well as food, clothing and shelter, 
most of the important factors un- 
derlying juvenile delinquency 
would disappear. 
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If you can answer “Yes” to the 
following questions, you will 
have taken a long step towards 
keeping your home fire free 


Fire Safety 
in the Home 


A news release from the Insurance Information Institute 


ery 15 seconds fire breaks 

out somewhere in the Unit- 

ed States. Last year fires 

took the lives of 11,300 people 

and caused property damage to- 

taling $1,047,073,000. Too many 

of these were fires in homes — 
around 800 a day. 

Most of them never should 


have happened. 
The National Board of Fire 
Underwriters estimates _ that 


three-fourths of all fires are the 
result of human carelessness and 
forgetfulness. 

How can you prevent fire in 
your home? The answer is clear. 
Get rid of fire hazards. 

If you can answer “Yes” to the 
following questions, you will 


have taken a long step towards 
keeping your home fire free: 

1, Have you checked your 
basement recently and thrown 


out collections of old newspapers 
and magazines, oily rags, broken 
furniture, and rubbish which may 
have collected there? These are 
the things on which fires feed. 

2. Have you checked your attic, 
and thrown out old clothing, dis- 
carded furniture and other com- 
bustibles that would provide dan- 
gerous tinder if a fire should oc- 
cur there? 

3. Do you keep your oil mop 
in a metal container or in a safe, 
well-ventilated place where it 
cannot catch fire by spontaneous 
ignition? Do you throw away oil- 
soaked polishing rags or waste 
after using? 

4. If you have paint or varnish 
in the house, do you keep it in 
tightly closed containers? Gaso- 
line, benzene and other flam- 
mable fluids should never be 
used for cleaning. Gasoline for 
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lawnmowers or outboard motors 
should be kept in approved metal 
containers in an outbuilding or 
the garage. 

5. Do you keep the broiler in 
the kitchen range free from 
grease? Many kitchen fires break 
out in broilers where grease has 
been permitted to accumulate. 

6. If there is a window near 
the stove, have you made sure 
that the curtains do not blow over 
the burners? 

7. When you buy electrical 
equipment, do you employ a 
qualified electrician to install it 
or to extend wiring? Such work 
should not be done by “do-it- 
yourself” household handymen. 

8. Have you checked your 
electrical appliances to make sure 
wiring on electric irons, lamps, 
fans, heaters, mixers, radios and 
television sets is not frayed or 
worn? Short circuits can cause 
fires. 

9. Do you have enough elec- 
trical outlets in all rooms to eli- 
minate the need for multiple at- 
tachment plugs and long exten- 
sion cords? 

10. Do you use only 15 ampere 
fuses in the fuse box on all reg- 
ular household lighting circuits? 
The purpose of a fuse is to blow 
if the circuit becomes over-load- 
ed, and by using too large a fuse, 
or inserting a penny behind a 
blown-out one, you are inviting 
trouble. 

11. If you use a portable oil 
or gas heater, do you always turn 


it off when you retire at night? 
Is it placed so that it cannot be 
tipped and so that curtains or 
drapes cannot blow against it? 
And do you keep a window part- 
ly open while the heater is in 
use? 

12. Do you keep matches on 
high shelves oy in places where 
they are out of reach of small 
children? Matches and children 
don’t mix. 

13. If there are smokers in 
your house, do you keep plenty 
of ash trays in every room? 

14. Do you make sure that no 
member of your family smokes 
in bed? 

15. Do you have the telephone 
number of the fire department 
readily available beside the 

hone? 

16. Do all the members of your 
family know the location of the 
fire alarm box closest to your 
home? Do they know how to turn 
in a fire alarm? 

17. Finally, do you have a plan 
of escape from your home, 
should it catch fire? This is ex- 
tremely important. You should 
hold fire drills regularly. Gather 
all the family together and work 
out two plans of escape, particu- 
larly from upstairs bedrooms. If 
one way of exit is blocked, you 
have the alternate to use. 

Impress on every member of 
your family that in case of fire 
the first thing to do is to get 
everybody out of the house. Then 
—call the fire department. §$§ 
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Secret of 
Good 
Health 


With exercise, it’s the accumulation 
of daily little things that control success or failure 


By O. A. 


¢ OR A LONG life,” says a 
friend of mine 

who is an expert on hu- 
man aging, “you must either ex- 
ercise more or always feel hun- 
ry!” 

In a day when the sad statistics 
of overweight Americans are be- 
ing headlined almost constantly, 
when dietary foods are becoming 
staples on American menus, the 
role of “exercise” assumes an in- 
creasingly prominent subject in 
the national health picture. 

No one will deny that our 20th 
century inventiveness has focus- 


Battista 


ed much of its direction on pro- 
tecting the overage adult — even 
average teenager — from exer- 
cise. Our environment is teeming 
with such devices as the “step- 
saving kitchen,” the new model 
cars with the swing-out seats 
which make effortless even the 
task of getting in and out, and 
the “exerciseless exerciser” guar- 
anteed to keep the body slim. 
Most of us, in America at least, 
sleep all night in comfortable 
beds, ride to work, sit all day be- 
hind our desks, or stand before 
our workbenches. We ride back 
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home, sit before the dinner table, 
sit to read our papers and maga- 
zines, sit in front of our television 
set — and so to bed. 

In addition, there is an error in 
the popular idea that we actual- 
ly eat more than grandpa did. 
The truth is that we really exer- 
cise less} Have you ever examin- 
ed the menu of an old-time wed- 
ding reception? It is fantastic by 
modern day calorie - counting 
yardsticks. Yet, in order to get to 
the wedding, grandpa had to 
walk or ride horseback for long 
distances. Also, old-fashioned 
dancing was generally more 
strenuous than the modern vari- 
ety. By the time our grandparents 
were home, they had expended 
a large part of the surplus cal- 
ories they had accumulated. 
Suddenly we assume that the 
human body can adopt itself to 
a new way of life centered a- 
round a minimum amount of 
physical fitness. We are all but 
ignoring the well-established 
facts that if man had been in- 
tended to live the sedentary life 
which he is increasingly adopt- 
ing, he would never have de- 
veloped an internal skeleton of 
long straight bones, with muscles 
whose attachments favor speed 
and range of movement. Nor 
would he have been equipped 
with specialized systems for res- 
piration, excretion, digestion, 
temperature regulation, and cir- 
culation to support the energy 
demands of exercise. 
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Let’s take a closer look at the 
pattern between aging and phys- 
ical exercise in America today. 

It is well known that physical 
fitness climbs steadily for a num- 
ber of years beginning with 
grade school. As youngsters 
grow up, they can hold their 
breath for increasingly longer 
periods, work harder and harder 
without fatigue. Then, at about 
age 17 for boys, 14 for girls, they 
hit what can be considered their 
physical “peak.” How fast they 
age after adolescense depends 
somewhat on heredity, to be sure, 
but the rate of physical decline 
after 25 does tie in with the aver- 
age daily exercise an individual 
exposes himself to for the rest of 
his living days. 

As one expert on physical fit- 
ness has so aptly put it, “I have 
never yet seen a young looking 
man of 60 who did not have his 
weight well under control and 
who also did not have a clear 
history of having followed 
throughout his life a regimen of 
persistent daily exercise.” 

The idea that exercise expends 
relatively little energy is erron- 
eous. If it were true, strenuous 
physical activity could be of only 
small importance in maintaining 
the balance between calorie in- 
take and calorie outgo. 

Another false idea is that, at 
any level of calorie intake, an in- 
crease of physical activity is auto- 
matically followed by an increase 
in appetite and is therefore self- 
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defeating as a _ weight-control 
measure. An increase in food in- 
take follows an increase in exer- 
cise only under limited and rath- 
er unusual conditions. 

The only practical way to keep 
fit and control your weight today 
through exercise is to do a little 
bit of it every day. With exercise 
as with so many things in this 
life, it’s the accumulation of daily 
little things that control success 
or failure. For example, a man 
who weighs 150 pounds can ex- 
pend calories in small bundles 
like this. This energy consump- 
tion per hour in excess of that 
corresponding to what he burns 
up just sitting and looking at TV 
is: 

(a) Walking (not running), 
100-500 calories, depending on 
his gait. 

(b) Swimming, up to 685 cal- 
ories. 

(c) Skiing, up to 900 calories. 

(d) Mountain climbing, up to 
1,000 calories. 

(e) Ice skating, up to 600 cal- 
ories. 

(f) Bicycling, up to 500 cal- 
ories. 

These facts make it clear that 
the average person could easily 
clip 600 or more calories off his 
daily caloric balance by consci- 
entious attention to short stretch- 
es of routine daily exercise. 

Health, endurance, nutrition 
and general fitness are all de- 
pendent on a common denom- 
inator — circulatory fitness. The 
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only way to get it is by systemat- 
ic method of exercise. Exercise 
opens up capillaries which are 
not otherwise open. 

Why are these tiny vessels so 
important? According to medical 
experts, muscles, spinal cord, 
brain, lungs, nerves and organs in 
general are penetrated by count- 
less numbers of capillaries. The 
large arteries from the heart di- 
minish in size until they are call- 
ed arterioles, then these branch 
out and get smaller to become 
the capillaries. No matter how 
small, these smallest vessels are 
controlled by microscopic nerves 
which are called fibrils. Exercise 
affects these nerves and causes 
them to produce dilation in the 
vessels. Thus, the capillaries are 
not fixed in size, but expand ac- 
cordingly to need. And when we 
work up enough energy and heat 
by exercise they will expand so 
that more blood can be distribut- 
ed throughout the body. 

A daily walk, or an increase in 
the use of shoe leather around 
the office, shop or home can do 
much to help improve the over- 
all body tone. My own formula 
suggests the following schedule: 

To begin, walk perhaps a mile 
a day, with deeper breathing and 
longer steps than normal. When 
the walk is over, take a few hard 
exercises like pushups, situps, 
squat-jumps, and raisings 
while lying on the back. Then 
take a bath and a vigorous rub- 
down with a towel. 
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If your muscles can take this 
without discomfort, extend the 
walking distance or walk the mile 
faster. Add more to the exercises 
at the end. Continue this pro- 
gram for two weeks. 

Next extend the walk to two 
miles, faster and faster, day by 
day. 

I also recommend that you do 
more stretching, walk straighter, 
keep a mental girdle on your 
stomach muscles and limber your 
toes and feet especially at the 
end of each work day. 

Remember, too, that easy ex- 
ercise will not help you much. 
You must physically discipline 
your body if you wish to keep 
your profile in check. Should 
you go in for some hard exercis- 
ing, work up to it gradually. A 
hard workout requires adequate 
rest and proper nutrition for re- 
covery. Recovery should be rea- 
sonably complete before taking 
another hard bout. 

And use common sense when it 
comes to keeping an inventory of 
your calorie intake. You'll prob- 
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ably do better in the end if you 
eat and exercise to the point that 
you feel fit — even if you com- 
pletely ignor calorie counting. It 
may come as a surprise to many 
calorie-conscious Americans, for 
example, that the daily allow- 
ances for men given by the Na- 
tional Research Council vary 
from 2400 calories for “seden- 
tary” men to 4500 calories for 
“very active” men. Laborers, sol- 
diers in the field, and athletes 
are advised by the NRC that they 
may require up to (and occasion- 
ally more than) 6000 calories. The 
range of 2400 to 6000 calories 
should dispel the myth that phys- 
ical activity plays but a negligible 
role in the daily energy balance. 

One final morsel of wisdom 
from a man in the know when it 
comes to keeping physical fit 
through exercise — Gene Tunney: 

“Take regular exercise — not 
violent weekends of golf or spor- 
adic bursts of squash, but a daily 
drill that becomes as much a 
part of your life as brushing 
your teeth.” 
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BELow Is A composition of a fifth grade boy: 
My Mother 


well my Mother is nice at sometime 

She is the oppost way my dream gril is She is plump in the rong 
places but I love her just the same well I don’t have very much to 
say now but she works like a horse to keep our house cleane and now 
She is trying to be like my dream gril but she doesn’t haft to do that 
I liker Just the way she is.—Contributed by Sister Mary of the Sacred 


Heart, C.D.P. 
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For Teenagers Only 


By Sister M. Dominic, R.G.S.- 


HIS TIME, Teens, I am go- 

ing to open my column 

with a letter which is dif- 
ferent in style from that usually 
printed. This young lady is writ- 
ing a thank-you for help receiv- 
ed, and in so doing she brings 
out a number of very important 
oints . . . so important that I 
think what she has to say may 
prove of more value to you than 
could any words of mine. 


Thank you for your welcomed 
advice. I realize what a sucker 
I've been. My mother sure knew 
what she was talking about when 
she said not to call him because 


Sister M. Dominic is a member 
of the American Psychological As- 
sociation, Clinical Division, and of 
the Rocky Mountain Psychological 
Association. She has been principal 
of Good Shepherd schools in Seat- 
tle, Wash.; St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, 
Neb.; Denver, Colo.; and Helena, 
Mont., thus gaining wide experience 
with youth in locations throughout 
the country. Teenagers are invited 
to send questions to Sister Dominic 
in care of The Family Digest, Hun- 
tington, Ind. 


that’s just what he wanted me 
to do. 

During the past few months, 
I met a real nice boy. He calls 
me every night without fail. He 
sure is a change over that last 
boy. I finally see the dawn. You 
cant be chasing a boy all over 
creation just because you like 
him. 

Your June column had an in- 
teresting letter from some sixth 
graders. They asked if it was 
proper for them to wear lipstick 
and squash heels. My girlfriends 
and I were discussing it and we 
think it shows how immature 
they still were. If they could see 
themselves parading up and down 
the streets like this, they'd realize 
how silly they really looked. They 
actually look like a bunch of three 
and four-year-olds, who got into 
their mother’s makeup and shoes. 

We girls feel lipstick is strictly 
for high school, no sooner than 
that or else it looks downright 
silly. 

Thank you again for your ad- 
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vice. I hope everything will work 
out the right way for me. 


I have received a number of 
letters concerning teen etiquette, 
so I am going to devote more of 
this month’s column to answering 


them. 


I know that your very fine 
column is “For Teenagers Only,” 
but could you help me? I am 
12 and going into the seventh 
grade. I would like to know what 
is wrong with bermudas if any- 
thing. My mother told me that 
through wearing bermuda shorts 
I could cause someone to com- 
mit a sin, but I don’t wear ber- 
mudas to be sexy but to be cool. 
I am rather heavy-set and have 
large legs; I don’t think anybody 
would take a second look at me 
in bermudas, at least they haven't 
yet. My mother is on that, “Wear 
them if you wish, dear, but I'd 
prefer you didn’t” campaign. 
After she says this you know you 
would feel like a heel wearing 
them. Mom says “They're OK in 
private but not in public, Honey.” 
But are bermudas that bad? I 
shall respect your opinion, Sis- 
ter. 

First of all, let’s clear up mis- 
conceptions. My column is most 
definitely for fine young people 
like you who really want to know 
the best thing to do. The fact 
that you are not quite in your 
teens doesn’t make any difference 
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whatever; I love getting your let- 
ters. 

I am now at a school where 
we have teens coming from seven 
states. I also have working on 
our staff a number of college stu- 
dents — not yet entirely out of 
their teens — also from various 
states. Therefore by asking 
around I am able to get firsthand 
information on a number of vari- 
ous subjects and teen reactions 
from many sections of our coun- 
try. This is their answer to your 
question. 

At age 12 you might wear ber- 
mudas at home and around the 
yard for comfort — but never 
downtown. In fact, the gals tell 
me that shorts and bermudas are 
completely out of place down- 
town and on the streets — and 
especially for anyone with a 
“weight” problem. 

Unfortunately many girls your 
age do not realize that when they 
appear in public in shorts or tight 
bermudas they are a_ serious 
source of temptation to boys and 
young men. I know you would 
not want your body to be a source 
of sin but you must realize that 
even good boys are severely 
tempted to impure thoughts and 
acts when they see girls scantily 
dressed. 

I am told that in New York 
many hotels won't let a girl or 
woman even past the entrance if 
she is wearing bermudas or shorts 
because she is not considered a 
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lady — and the proprietors want 
their hotels known as high-class 
establishments. 

Where bermudas, shorts or 
capris are considered completely 
out of place downtown, however, 
skorts can be worn. These are 
pleated bermudas, quite full, and 
look like skirts. However, for an 
overweight girl in any public 

lace, we would still recommend 
a skirt. At the same time, don’t 
worry about the big legs and hips 
— these will thin out with age. 
Why don’t you go in for swim- 
ming and bicycling — both are 
good for reducing. 


Could you please tell me if it 
is all right for a 15-year-old girl 
to go into a tavern if her father 
owns itP Also, should she keep 
out completely if she intends to 
become a nun? Sister, the reason 
I am asking this is because when- 
ever I do go there to help my 
father many look at me as if they 
were scandalized. 

You might just walk in and out 
to get a permission from your 
father. But to work — NO! 

Let me tell you a few things. 

Lots of Skid Row taverns have 
teens working for them because 
the police don’t pay too much at- 
tention to what goes on there. 
When youngsters run away from 
home, the best place to look for 

for them is a Skid Row tavern or 
cafe since it is very easy for a 
young girl to obtain work there. 


FOR TEENAGERS ONLY 
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Actually, it is against the law 
for anyone under 18 in a few 
states, 20 in some, and 21 in the 
majority of states (including your 
own) to work in a tavern. If a 
policeman walked in sometime 
and found you working there, 
your father would probably end 
up in jail, and you might be 
placed in a foster home. Do 
either of you want this to hap- 
pen? Do you understand why 
people look scandalized when 
they see a girl under-age work- 
ing in a tavern? 

To become a nun, you need a 
good reputation — in fact, this is 
a pre-requisite. Why don’t you 
discuss all this with your father? 


I would like to know if there 
are any other prayers or novenas 
a family could say together in- 
stead of the family rosary. 

Another question I have is: 
how old do you advise a person 
to be before she wears lipstick 
and other make-up — and nylon 
stockings? 

I do not know a better family 
prayer than the rosary said all 
together at night. If your family 
is doing this, | would suggest that 
you join right in with them and 
help to keep it going. 

The lipstick question has been 
pretty well covered. Teens agree 
that it should never be used be- 
fore age 13, and then only for 
very special occasions. 

Some Nebraska teens tell me 
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that girls in the seventh and 
eighth grades are sent home for 
using lipstick, fingernail polish, 
or makeup in school (and I mean 
in public schools ). 

Really, no young girl should 
wear makeup — eye makeup or 
otherwise — before she becomes 
a junior, and then she would be 
real bright to use it only for 
dances such as a Prom or a Sweet- 
heart Ball. 

You might start with nylons at 
age 13, and heels at 15 — but 
again, heels only for special oc- 
casions. In Montana, which is 
your state, teens are just starting 
to wear heels once in a while at 
ages 15 and 16. 


What are girls looking for in a 
15-year-old boy? I would like to 
date occasionally, but do not feel 
sure of what the girls want. 

A 15-year-old boy will actual- 
ly be dating a 14-year-old girl. At 
that age, single dating is not too 
advisable. Go double, or go in 
a crowd. Beyond that, what does 
a girl of that age want? 

Someone who is fun, but not 
sticky fun. She likes to do lots of 
things besides go to movies and 
hold hands. She enjoys swim- 
ming, hiking, bowling, playing 
records at home, making candy 
in the family kitchen and having 
you eat it with her, horseback 
riding — even playing catch or 
swinging from monkey-bars ( pro- 
vided that some boys are in the 


crowd) are considered a good 
time by her. You don’t have to 
spend either money or romance 
on a girl of this age. You will 
frighten her to death by kissing, 
smothering embraces, and _ the 
various forms of petting. The 
girl doesn’t want it; she is just 
looking for some good, clean fun 
with a member of the opposite 
sex. Just try a few girls along 
these lines and you will discover 
how quickly they will respond 
to you and how much they will 
enjoy your company. And _re- 
member — the girl feels just as 
shy as do you. 


May I start with saying please 
excuse the lines; I cannot write 
straight without them. 

My question is: what can a 
girl do if she is stuck on a cer- 
tain boy and would like to find 
out if he is the right type for her 
and if he likes her, without let- 
ting him know what she is up to? 

Thank you for your sweet let- 
ter, and it doesn’t matter to me 
whether or not you use lines, or 
whether you can write straight 
or not, either. 

My suggestion would be, how- 
ever, that at your age you should 
be hunting for the answers to 
other questions than “Does a boy 
like me?” You have a lot of grow- 
ing up to do and many things to 
learn before you will be ready for 
boys. Why not take it all in turn 
and let the boys come later? §§ 
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Nothing ages good furniture like making it comfortable to sit in. 


Experience is what makes a man check the basement for termites 
when he buys his second house. 
ONE-TWo- Middle age is the time of life when a man 
o >§ THREE fights a losing battle between the number of 
i four ty hairs that appear and the number that he 


loses. 


one One thing about America that seems to be 
getting bigger all the time is the size of its 


garbage cans. 


Middle age is the time of life when a man starts blaming the cleaners 
because his suits are shrinking. 


Nothing helps a young mother to get her work all done like having 
grandmother handy. 


A housewife’s idea of a welcome change is to see the baby graduate 
from diapers. 


You know a man really loves children when he offers to take the 
neighbor's five to the zoo along with his own brood. 


A man has reached middle age when all it takes to exhaust him is an 
evening of bridge. 


One of the easiest ways to meet your neighbors is by owning the 
best tool shed in the block. 


You can make a child do a lot of things by spending money lavishly 
on him, but not run into your arms when you come into your home. 
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i Galt around the home 
By O. A. Battista 
on 


The Value of 
Your Children 


Some couples have 
come to see a child’s 
value only when it was 
taken back by God 


Condensed from The Crosier Family Monthly 
Rev. John J. O'Sullivan 


T TOO LONG ago, a mother 

| \ was working in her yard. 
Her many children weigh- 

ed on her and she was pregnant 
again. Where in a small house 
was there room for another baby? 
She looked up from her work 
to see a toddler, five years old, 
who should have. been in bed. 
This annoyed her for she needed 
rest from children and children 
needed naps. The little one was 
followed by a second child and 


then a third. Everyone was up! 
The mother said, rather sharply: 
“Didn't I tell you to stay in bed?” 
And the child said simply: Moth- 
er, it was smoking there. I came 
out with Bobby and John.” The 
woman is deeply spiritual. It oc- 
curred to her that this was God’s 
gentle way of teaching her, “If 
they are ever too much trouble for 
you it is very easy to take them 
back.” 

The 
worth 


same lesson of a child's 
comes in more trying 
events. As the second semester 
started in graduate school, a 
priest greeted a woman student. 
Because he had baptized her 
baby the summer before, he said: 
“Hello there, Elaine. How’s the 
baby?” Elaine said dully: “Fa- 
ther, the baby died three weeks 
ago. That’s why I thought Id 
come back for another course or 
two.” 

In talking she revealed a little 
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how a mother feels. “There were 
times when I looked at our little 
one and thought, ‘If we didn’t 
have her we could go out to din- 
ner. Father, I would give up go- 
ing out to dinner the rest of my 
life if I could have her back.” 
Fortunately there are happier 
stories and more pleasant ways of 
seeing the value of a small baby. 
One couple, married 20 years, 
have six children; they run from 
a two-year-old baby to a sophisti- 
cated brother, now a _ college 
sophomore. The baby was “a 
pseudo-only child” since she ar- 
rived seven years late. Three old- 
er children (the boy in college, 
the one finishing high school, the 
one starting high school) came 
independently to the mother. 
They had a little matter they 
wanted to discuss with her. 
“Surely,” they said in three dif- 
ferent ways to their 45-year-old 
mother, “you are not going to let 
Ruthie grow up alone.” They re- 
fused to allow biology to shadow 
their happiness over the baby. 
Having children is a very per- 
sonal matter. There are moral 
ways of having a small family 
and the decision of a couple is 
to be accepted. But surely it is 
interesting to read that the aver- 
age American woman has _ her 
last baby by the time she is 27 
years old. In that, you see a way 
of life. This is not a woman 
whose health is broken; nor a 
couple whose resources are great- 
ly limited. This is a general 


statement about American moth- 
ers. 

There are good reasons for 
family planning, such as lack of 
energy in parents or limited ma- 
terial resources. However, every 
person has reserves of energy 
which are rarely well used. Con- 
victions about children have 
caused couples to give even more 
of themselves. How a man can 
spend himself for something 
worthwhile and how much en- 
durance a woman has for her 
convictions is unbelievable. 

One day, in autumn, a priest 
spoke with a mother about her 
many children’ returning to 
school: “I suppose you have be- 
come unfit to live with.” 

“Why should I be like that?” 

He explained: “With seven 
children to get ready for school 
are you going to pretend that 
you are not beside yourself?” 

This mother is intelligent too: 
“Father, we can’t go through that 
kind of nonsense around here. 
School comes every year and 
there is some work to be done 
about it but we have learned to 
be sensible about it.” 

By contrast, that same day, a 
mother of two called him: “You 
have no idea, Father, what it is 
like to get them ready for school.” 
Her account was lengthy and 
her problem was real for her. 

Attitudes are most important 
and that is the controlling word 
for having children. Wrong at- 
titudes can make an easy job im- 
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possible, or right ones can make 
the hard work of rearing the 
family the joy God means it to 
be. 

One night, on a plane from At- 
lanta to Washington, two men 
shared a seat. One was a young 
father and the other a priest. The 
man had four children in six 
years of married life and hus- 
band and wife shared a good 
marriage. He insisted that he and 
his wife had worked things out 
quite happily. Under question- 
ing he did concede that their first 
baby had been a joy while the 
next pregnancy took them by 
surprise. His wife was downcast 
over her discovery that she was 
to be a mother again and he was 
troubled with her. Suddenly he 
did what a man should do. He 
thought! He figured things out! 

“Laura,” he said, “I married you 
because I love you and I prayed 
then that God would bless us 
with children. I wanted them and 
you wanted them. This has hap- 
pened before; this is going to 
happen again. Surely we're not 
going to sit around depressed 
about it whenever it happens.” 
And he said quite happily: “And 
we haven't, Father. We have no 
problem about more children or 
about their coming in a_ short 


time because we've thought 
about it.” Many problems _be- 
come simpler when persons 


think them through. 
Where children are concerned 
there are three kinds of couples. 
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The first is those who cannot have 
babies and they are estimated at 
10% to 17% of the families. They 
witness to the value of a child by 
the cross of being childless. 

The second is the one who do 
not want any children. You can 
be sure they are not reading 
these pages. 

The third division is the larg- 
est and embraces many couples 
who have both the will and the 
power to bring children into their 
home. For them the great spur 
and incentive to have a family is 
the value of a child. 

As you have discovered in the 
books on marriage, the authors 
treat of many relationships and 
write of many things. Have you 
noticed though they rarely say 
anything about the value of a 
child, or about how innocent it 
is or about its goodness being a 
blessing from God? Maybe only 
poets and other children can 
catch this idea and express it. 

St. Augustine said that it is al- 
most impossible to appreciate 
any good thing unless one loses 
it. Unfortunately some couples 
have come to see a child’s value 
only when it was taken back by 
God. Don’t let this matter be- 
come an axiom or a law of nature. 
A little reflection can help any- 
one see the worth of children. 

Talk to that gay, carefree 
couple who were childless until 
last summer before they adopted 
their little one. His coming alter- 
ed their routine which had re- 
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quired six years and a half for its 
formation. Now they are far less 
free in their comings and goings. 
You wonder whether they resent 
it? Quite the contrary. How often 
these couples are busily explor- 
ing whether they may be given 
a second and even a third child. 

Once in a while a gay, young 
bride (or the woman not married 
at all) may say something about 
not wanting many, many chil- 
dren. She may think she knows 
what a burden they are or the 
care they require. But she rarely 
has any suspicion of the joy they 
bring. As a man discovered when 
his long-awaited children came: 
“We were like two little ones 
playing house before we had our 
own babies.” 

It is almost impossible to know 
the many couples who prize the 
children committed to their care. 
There are many reasons why 
couples want children. Some- 
times a husband and wife have 
come from a small family. How 
often they would prefer not to 
have that pattern repeated if they 
are able to avoid it. They seem 
to have learned that the best 
thing you can give sons and 
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daughters are other children. “I 
wonder what it’s like to have a 
brother” says the man who was 
the only boy in the family. 

It is a prudent thing to think 
about one’s health and financial 
resources and the kind of house 
in which you live. Every truly 
Christian person will undoubted- 
ly evaluate all these proper fact- 
ors differently than the one who 
does not see the value of a child. 
There is great pressure in the 
American community against hav- 
ing a normal family and giving 
to them what they need. (The 
first right of every child, by the 
way, is the united love of a moth- 
er and father.) It is a rather good 
question then, which comes in 
two parts, to say: “What does 
the value of a child mean to you 
and what are you doing to do 
about it?” 

It is a comforting thing to 
come to the middle of life, or a 
little beyond, and to say humbly, 
“We had the family which God 
wanted us to bring into the 
world.” Or, as one man said: 
“Nothing I ever learned or 
heard prepared me for the joy of 
being a father.” 
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A NEWLY ENGAGED miss was showing off her ring. One of the 
ladies present offered her best wishes together with some advice. 


“Demand your rights,” said she. “V 


en I married 20 years ago, 


I insisted that my husband give up smoking and drinking.” 

“And did he?” asked the younger woman. 

“I don’t know,” her adviser replied sadly. “I haven't seen him in 
20 vears.”—Annabel Downs in The Sign 
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‘Trapped 


Housewife 


Condensed from The 
Eastern Kansas Register 


Gladyne Vusich 


E ARE HEARING a lot these days about the 
W “trapped housewife,” that pitiful soul 


who is tied up—or tied down —by the 
drudgery of housework and small children that 
she scarcely has time to come up for air. Being 
one of the breed myself, I could either laugh it 
off as being no real problem at all, or else let 
loose some scathing remarks at the growing 
number of selfish, self-pitying women. But such 
a problem really does exist in our time—even 
though it is an artificial, unnatural one. 

In the first place, the modern world has di- 
vorced women from motherhood. Birth control 
propaganda has so effectively permeated our so- 
ciety that having children, and all related “moth- 
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ering” activities, has never been 
held in lower esteem. 

Marriage counselors who pro- 
vide us with a steady torrent 
of advice through magazines 
and newspapers seem to. at- 
tach more importance to “sex 
adjustment” than they do “adjust- 
ing” to children! It’s no wonder 
we don’t have enough nurses or 
teachers or nuns, when little girls 
grow up on a steady diet of self- 
adornment and self-glorification. 

For instance, what is happen- 
ing to the natural instinct for 
tenderness and material solici- 
tude in a 13-year-old girl who 
must spend 20 minutes every 
night doing her finger nails, 
whose sweaters must be “dyed- 
to-match,” and who gets her hair 
done every week? I sometimes 
wonder if there are going to be 
enough “Caesars” to go around 
for all the “Cleopatras” that are 
being raised today. 

Any young woman who takes 
life seriously enough to realize 
that God put her here to serve— 
not to be served— is going to run 
into plenty of friction along the 
way. A mother, dedicating her 
life to raising the family. God 
chooses to send her, needs plenty 
of common sense and some real 
courage to see her through. She 
can't help but be aware of female 
neighbors who pity the “poor 
thing,” who consider their own 
and everyone else’s children as 
“little monsters,” and who work 
themselves into a constant state of 


nervous distraction, barely sur- 
viving until they can “get away 
for awhile.” The description “trap- 
ped housewife’ fits them perfect- 
ly! 

And such attitudes and feelings 
are highly contagious. How many 
women suffer needlessly from 
boredom and frustration because 
of ideas some other woman, or 
an article in a magazine, has put 
into their heads? 

But I think there is another re- 
action to all this that is even 
more prevalent, and just as futile. 
I call it over-compensation; a 
psychologist might say it arises 
from guilt feelings. I am refer- 
ring to the grim “do-or-die” ap- 
proach of many good, conscien- 
tious mothers. These are the wo- 
men who are “killing” themselves 
keeping spotless houses, raising 
their children “by the book” 
(when in doubt, do it the hard 
way), keeping up their appear- 
ance, and, in general, meeting 
whatever standard of perfection 
is currently in vogue in a highly 
artificial society. 

I started out the same way— 
so grimly determined to be a 
“good” mother, I completely 
over-looked the possibility of en- 
joying myself. I only hope I never 
catch myself being a “good” 
mother again! A “good” mother 
“has to” do so many things that I 
can get all worn out just thinking 
about her routine. 

She “has to” give every child 
in the house a bath every single 
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day, no matter if her back is 
breaking, or her tired husband is 
waiting for his supper. (“Maybe 
he'll realize I work harder than 
he does.”) She “has to” clean all 
the closets this week, no matter 
if she has a cold and should get 
some extra rest. She “has to” get 
all the stockings and T-shirts in 
perfect order, instead of sitting on 
the grass in the back yard, en- 
joying herself with the kids. She'll 
say, “I have to get this mess 
cleaned up before I go crazy!”— 
instead of tidying up in a hurry, 
and then spending the rest of the 


day planning a surprise for sup- 
per. She spends a good part of 
every day fussing and fuming, 
when she could be having a good 
time. 

The happiest mothers I know, 
and the best-adjusted ones, are 
usually the busiest, but they're 
busy having fun. Maybe they like 
to sew, or bake, or put up pre- 
serves, or write poetry, or read, 
or talk on the phone, or think 
about God; but, whatever they're 
doing, the happiest mothers have 
the happiest children—and hus- 
bands. 
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“Seems to me you could see the 
road better if you didn’t clutter up the 
windshield with your father’s shoes!” 
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The Kennedy clan has publicized 
the sport, but it is much more 
popular than many people suspect 


Touch Football: 
the Ideal Game? 


By Dave Warner 


HE GAME is so old that it’s 

new again. I played it as a 

small fry, and maybe you 
did too. Well over 5,000,000 
Americans of all ages play it to- 
day on city streets, asphalt play- 
grounds, beaches, parks, back- 
yard lawns, military installations 
and organized college and school 
fields. 

Touch football is proving to be 
the proper sport, filling every 
need from rounding out an intra- 
mural program to providing the 
right exercise for aging legs. 

Outstanding features of the 
game are that it is relatively in- 
expensive and flexible as to the 
number of participants. Recall- 
ing young teenage days in the 


Great Depression, the kids in our 
neck of the woods used to make 
their own ball out of rags bound 
with shoelaces or cord. Home- 
spun sport in its simplest form 
to be sure but Frank Carideo of 
Notre Dame, Ed Danowksi of 
Fordham and Don Hutson of 
Alabama, the football heroes of 
that era, didn’t get any more 
“kicks” from their feats of der- 
ring-do than we did. 

In 1950, touch football was 
benefited but confused by a new 
influence and a resulting develop- 
ment in a slightly new direction. 
Prior to this period, many clubs, 
classes or small groups did not 
have sufficient men or boys to 
field an 1l-man team. Also, 22 
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men playing 1l-man touch foot- 
ball after experienced pile-ups 
or unintentional collisions that 
led to injuries in many colleges, 
schools, clubs and military in- 
stallations. These factors caused 
teams to be reduced in number 
to nine, eight, seven and six play- 
ers. Reduction in the size of teams 
did not change the basic rules and 
concept. 

In the last 10 yea:s the influ- 
ence of the very popular and suc- 
cessful six-man tackle football 
began to make itself felt. Six-man 
football turned out to be a fast 
and excellent game and even 
more so when changed into six 
or seven-man touch football. 

The National College Touch 
Football Rules were developed in 
1951 after considerable study of 
the variations of the game as 
played in the colleges and uni- 
versities of the U.S. and Canada. 
All phases of the game were con- 
sidered with emphasis on the in- 
jury rate. 

Although the first rule in the 
book states that the game shall 
be played with seven players to a 
side, touch football when played 
for pure diversion and enjoyment 
may be played with any number 
to a side. Families, for example, 
get a lot of fun out of the game 
with even mom and Junior Miss 
and mischievous little Eloise par- 
ticipating. The nation’s _ first 
family and the entire Kennedy 
clan, are well known for touch 
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football enthusiasm. The Presi- 
dent's White House library in- 
cludes a book on touch football. 

Like any other sport, you can 
get as serious as you wish. Man 
people have a good time with the 
sport, shedding coats to be used 
as boundary markers, giving 
flat-footed passers a chance .by 
permitting only one defensive 
player to cross the line of scrim- 
mage and relaxing other rules, 
The “touch” aspect of the game 
calls for a defensive player to 
touch an opponent with the ball 
with two hands below the waist. 
Some games permit a one-handed 
“touch” and to minimize argu- 
ments some players wear a red 
canvas flag under their belts. In- 
stead of “touching,” the defensive 
player will yank the flag. 

On the other extreme, there 
are some real blood touch foot- 
ball leagues around the nation. 
These teams earnestly shop for 
talent and often play for sizeable 
bets. One league in Staten Island 
has uniforms complete with 
cleated shoes, 25 players to a 
squad with all kinds of special- 
ists and three uniformed officials 
to work each game. 

The nation’s touch football 
capital is Los Angeles where 
there are 100,000 players on or- 
ganized teams and more than 
400,000 more available for “pick- 
up games. 

e armed forces have found 
that the game offers tremendous 
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ssibilities in developing speed, 
endurance, teamwork, _ intelli- 


gence. The sport also is played ex- 
tensively in secondary schools. 
For instance, at Michigan State 
University touch football is the 
most popular intramural sport 
with the greatest number of par- 
ticipants and the second greatest 
number of teams out of 41 stu- 
dent sports and activities. 
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Officials close to the sport feel 
that in 10 years touch football 
may be standardized as the lead- 
ing American mass _ participation 
game, 

The qualifications are ideal — 
a game which can be played 
safely by millions in any season, 
without formal playing fields, 
goal posts, equipment and _pro- 
tective clothing. 
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A .itTLe three-year-old was expaining the story of the Fallen 


Angels to his younger sister: 


“One day up in heaven God said to the angels, ‘Pick up your 
toys.” And the angels said, “We won't.’ And so God started hell.” 


—The Apostle 
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“Mother, you know the love seat you 


gave us for our anniversary....” 


© Corteons-of-the- Meath 


FEEL LIKE a domestic failure 
because my husband is a soz- 
zler. All you wives with guilt 
complexes because your man gets 
his own breakfast will sympa- 
thize with my embarrassment ov- 
er the fact that mine does his 
own washing. Sometimes I wish 
he had a commonplace vice like 
heavy drinking or gambling. An 
addiction to washing underwear 
doesn’t rate very highly. 

Webster says that to sozzle is 
“to spill or wet through careless- 
ness.” In Husband Hal’s case it 
is done with care, but there cer- 
tainly is spillage and wettage. 
However, I think his application 
of the term is peculiar to him, as 
is the practice. 
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He does his own washing 


By Peggy Cameron King 
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MY HUSBAND IS A SOZZLER 


On a typical evening my man 
will lay aside the paper and an- 
nounce as matter-of-factly as if 
he were going to the drugstore, 
“I think I'll just sozzle out a few 
things.” Then he ties up the bath- 
room when evening demands are 
at their peak, and the kids have 
to resign themselves to an indef- 
inite wait. 

It doesn’t have to be Monday. 
He’s likely to feel the urge at any 
time and he won't accept phone 
calls during the sacred hour. I’ve 
learned not to explain to the call- 
er that he’s busy doing his wash- 
ing; I just say that he'll call back. 

I certainly can’t criticize my 
husband’s workmanship. Under- 
shirts and shorts are bleached 
and socks are neatly stretched. 
The shower-rod display is a cred- 
it to any red-blooded American 
husband. He’s such an authority 
that I expect one of these days 
some testing laboratory will con- 
tact him. 

Once he got a notion to wash 
a tie and the initial experiment 
was very successful. I felt that 
this bordered on lunacy and, 
since I was assigned the pressing 
chore, I was able to discourage 
the idea. Ties are cut on the bias 
and a few little tugs while iron- 
ing produced wrinkles unaccept- 
able to fastidious father. 

Occasionally other members of 
the family object to the fact that 
we find the bathtowels soaking 
wet because Hal has rolled up 
his sozzles in them. But we have 
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to give him credit for putting 
away his tools. He returns the 
detergent and the bleach to the 
utility closet and mops up the 
mess on the bathroom floor. If 
company arrives unexpectedly 
the females in the family have an 
understanding that whoever’s 
nearest the bathroom will sneak 
in and remove father’s sozzles. 

Perhaps we're too sensitive, but 
if he’d do his washing in the 
laundry room there'd be fewer 
family complaints. We have a 
dryer which he’s welcome to use 
but that’s too drastic a break with 
tradition. On weekends he hangs 
up his sozzles outdoors because, 
like many a housewife, he likes 
the fresh smell of air. 

I wish he'd wait until after 
dark because I’m sure the neigh- 
bors think he’s a little odd, or 
that I am. One of them compli- 
mented me on how neatly he 
does the job (although he uses 
two spring-type clothespins for 
each item and refuses to overlap). 
I accepted the tribute on his be- 
half but I didn’t answer her when 
she asked, “And who puts up the 
storm windows at your house?” 

Of course this compulsion had 
its roots in my husband’s child- 
hood. As he was an only child, 
his mother trained him in the 
skills of both sexes. He learned 
to cook passably well, to darn his 
socks, and to sew on his own 
buttons, but for some reason he 
abandoned these talents at the 
altar. When I learned that he 
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really liked to wash out his own 
little personals I thought I had 
a good thing. But the first time 
that I suggested, “While you're 
at it, would you rinse out a slip 
for me?” he looked as shocked 
as if I'd suggested that we adopt 
a couple of Beatniks. 

I haven't been able to come 
up with any psychological ex- 
planation. Does this abnormality 
indicate a need for reassurance? 
Is he trying to solve some inner 
conflict? Or is this his way of 
letting off steam after a hard 
day at the office? It seems to be 
simply a passion for bubbles. 


Lots of men enjoy messing around 
with soap and water but they 
usually wash the car. When mine 
gets a real jag on, he may sozzle 
every night. Since he claims rub- 
ber gloves are for sissies by the 
end of the week he has a nice 
case of dishpan hands. Serves 
him right. 

I realize that sozzling is less of 
a vice than guzzling. But it’s just 
as embarrassing and not as dra- 
matic. Sometimes I wish he’d go 
in for beating me. Then I could 
brag about my bruises. As it is, 
all I can do is sizzle while he 
sozzles. 
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“| don't remember the name, but 
on TV it’s better than brand X” 
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The bride was one day late for her 
wedding and had to swim a river to make it 


ISLAND WEDDING 


Condensed from The Far East Rev. John O’Laughlin 


© BEGIN wit, the bride was a day late 

for the wedding—not by reason of an 
bride’s privilege or custom, but though 
force of circumstances. And even then she 
had to swim a river to get to the Mass 
center (a grass house vacated by a vil- 
lager for the priest). 

I had arrived in Nadrugu for the wed- 
ding on a Sunday evening. Nadrugu is a 
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village away back in the hills in 
the Fiji Islands. In order to get 
there I traveled by motorcycle 
for about 10 miles through cane 
fields to the end of the road from 
Ba, a dry-season gravel and dirt 
road. Then I changed to horse- 
back and, like Kipling, “I faced 
the sheer mainranges, whipping 
up and leading down.” This final 
stage of the journey took three 
hours riding over the hills. 

The rain, which was to last for 
three days, started when I had al- 
most reached my destination. It 
was an unseasonable downpour 
coming as it did in the middle of 
the dry season. I found out after- 
wards that the tail-end of a hurri- 
cane, centered around New Cale- 
donia, had passed over us. 

At the village, 1 found that a 
house had been set aside for my 
use, the family having vacated it 
bag and baggage. This is the 
usual manner of Fijian hospi- 
tality. When the priest visits a 
village where there is no church, 
Mass prayers, meetings, etc., are 
held in the house in which he 
stays. A Fijian house, of course, 
is not a multiroomed structure, 
but a one-roomed building with 
grass-thatched roof and reed or 
bamboo walls, but nevertheless 
quite comfortable and suitable to 
the climate. 

After evening prayers, confes- 
sions and evening meal, the peo- 
ple drifted in to greet the priest, 
some old friends and some new 
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acquaintances, and we sat about 
the Kava Yagona bow] and talk- 
ed. I have noticed that on such 
occasions the Yagona is formally 
presented to the visitor as a sign 
of welcome and he is supposed to 
reply suitably. Then the drink is 
handed around, in bowls made 
from half coconut shells, to each 
in their order of importance. The 
first round is taken in complete 
silence, only one person drinking 
at a time. Then there is a gen- 
eral slow clapping of hands, not 
the applause-type, but clapping 
to signal, as it were, that for- 
mality ends and informality be- 
gins. 

Smokes are rolled and lighted 
and general conversation begins. 
My hosts all used native tobacco 
rolled into cigars and covered 
with a piece of dried banana leaf 
called a “suluka” or wrapper. The 
conversation on this occasion cen- 
tered around the wedding which 
was to take place. 

In the course of conversation I 
learned that the Fijian customs 
with regard to weddings are as 
complicated as they are many. 
Gifts are exchanged by the 
bride’s clan and the groom’s clan 
and as may be imagined, neither 
wishes to be outdone by the oth- 
er. 
And so, when the Yagona 
tanoa (basin) was empty—to bed. 

I awoke next morning to pour- 
ing rain and leaden skies with 
the peaks shrouded in mist. I was 
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told that a storm like this usually 
lasted for two to three days. The 
wedding would have to be post- 
poned, as the bride’s party, who 
had to travel from a village about 
10 miles away, were stopped by 
a swollen river. Perhaps, when 
the flood abated, they would 
come. 

The rain continued to pour 
down as it does in the tropics. 
Then, on Tuesday afternoon, 
about four o'clock, the rain stop- 
ped and the sun came out. The 
word went around that the 
bride’s party had arrived. They 
had managed to swim the river 
and they would be ready for the 
marriage in an hour. 

The ladies of the village took 
away the bride and the women 
of her party to dress her in masi 
for the ceremony. The men gath- 
ered in the “rara” (village green) 
and held a formal welcome for 
the male members of the bridal 
party. First a large “Yagona” rod 
(from which the drink kava or 
yagona is made) was offered to 
the visiting party, and then the 
carcass of a large bullock was 
presented to them. It would be 
later divided by the visiting hill- 
men and cooked. 

Then it was time for the wed- 
ding itself to start. The bride 
and groom approached the altar 
in flowing “masi.” The couple 
walked together and were follow- 
ed by the witnesses. Both bride 
and groom wore a length of 
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“masi” wound about the waist, 
skirt-fashion, and fastened at the 
back in an enormous bow. The 
“masi” is a bark cloth made from 
the paper-mulberry shrub by 
beating it with mallets on a slab. 
Then the masi (or tapa) is hand- 
painted with a native dye in a 
floral or other geometric design. 
The wedding group proceeded 
to the altar and sat crossed-leg- 
ged on a pile of mats already 
prepared. I found out that all 
these mats—in this case a dozen— 
together with the “masi” worn by 
the bride and groom, are given 
to the priest as a fee. We went 
ahead with the marriage cere- 
mony when the people had come 
in, and after the sermon on mar- 
riage, the local chief—a non-Cath- 
olic—spoke, thanking the priest 
for coming in the bad weather to 
perform the marriage ceremony. 
And, furthermore, by way of ap- 
preciation, he would personally, 
there and then, take up a collec- 
tion for the priest. The chief held 
the plate and the people came 
up and placed their contributions 
in it, and he thanked each one. 
Meanwhile, the happy couple 
was being congratulated and I 
noticed the bride dashing away a 
tear in the manner of brides the 
world over on their happy day. 
Then came the “solevu”—pres- 
entation of gifts. The bride- 
oom’s “mategali” (tribe) face 
that of the bride, beside a big 
collection of goods, many of them 
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purchased on the coastal plain 
and laboriously hauled into the 
hills on the shoulders of the up- 
lands men. There were 30 four- 
gallon tins of kerosene, 40 blocks 
of salt, 35 aluminum cooking 
pots, 18 large earthenware pots, 
and innumerable large floor mats 
and sleeping mats, made by the 
women of the village from “voi- 
voi’ reeds. But most important 
of all were 30 tabua (whale’s 
teeth). In other countries the 
magnificence of a wedding might 
be measured by the variety of 
food, or the amount of drink, or 
by the number of guests; in Fiji, 
it is the number of tabua pre- 
sented that counts. 

The herald of the groom's 
“mategali” begins the ritual of- 
fering to the bride’s tribe by 
apologizing. Pointing at the huge 
pile of gifts he says, “We are 
very sorry that our offering is so 
tiny.” The herald of the bride’s 
clan contradicts him shouting 
that he had never seen such a 
fine “solevu” and so the speech 


goes on. It is answered by the 
herald of the bride’s clan, who 
goes to town in praising the 
magnificence of the gifts, the 
hospitality of their hosts and the 
ties of friendship which now bind 
the two tribes more closely to- 
gether. His speech is interrupted 
by shouts from the host clan 
denying or minimizing the praise 
that is being heaped on them. 
There are counter shouts of 
agreement from the visitors. 

Then the visiting herald apolo- 
gizes—his people will not be able 
to make a “solevu” to the groom’s 
clan for some time; the floods 
make it impossible at the mo- 
ment. 

Night comes on. The bullock 
is divided up and cooked on 20 
little fires. The next day the vis- 
iting tribe sets out for its village 
and with it goes the bride. For, 
until her tribe has done her 
proud with her husband’s peo- 
ple—with a return presentation of 
gifts—it is considered proper that 
she live in her father's house. 
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A yOUNG couPLE who live in California not too far from the 
atomic bomb testing grounds in Nevada are becoming used to seeing 
a flash and some minutes later feeling their home Hie 4 One night re- 
cently the husband woke from a deep sleep and asked, “What's that?” 

“Oh, go back to sleep,” said his wife. “It’s only an atomic bomb.” 

The husband settled back in bed. “Oh,” he said. “I was afraid 

one of the kids had fallen out of bed.”—Contributed by Ernest Blevins 
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There are said to be 
57 “marriage mill” towns 
in the United States 


Condensed from The Rotarian 
Jesse C. Burt 


HIS IS THE story of Joe and 

Ruth, two tenth - graders 

about to be divorced. They 
could be anybody’s kids. 

Joe is talking with a family 
counsellor in her office. A tall, 
gangling boy, Joe looks as if he’s 
been hurt a lot lately. “Ruth and 
I started going steady when we 
were 14,” he said. 

“Maybe that was a_ little 
younger than usual. After a few 
months we were allowed to have 
car dates. We ran around with a 
couple a little older because the 
fellow had a driver's license. 

“One night we just decided to 
get married,” Joe explained. “It 
seemed exciting. We were too 
young to get a license in this 
state, but it’s only 100 miles to 
the border. There’s a town just 
across the border where you buy 
a marriage license as easily as 
you'd buy sausage. We lied about 
our ages. The blood test was 
completed while we saw a movie. 
Then the wife of the justice of 
the peace married us. The JP 
was out fishing, she said.” 

The Rotarian (June, ’61), 


Rotary International, 1600 
Ridge Ave., Evanston, Il. 65 
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After an initial period of near 
frenzy, Joe’s and Ruth’s parents 
learned from their attorneys that 
the marriage was legal, so they 
chipped in and rented a tiny 
apartment, helped out with the 
bills, and encouraged Joe and 
Ruth to go back to school. 

Then Ruth became pregnant. 
Expenses increased; Ruth didn't 
feel well; Joe felt desperate every 
time he thought about the future. 
There were increasingly bitter 
quarrels. The climax came one 
night when Ruth cried out at Joe, 
“I can't stand the sight of you. 
It's not fun any more. Every time 
I look at you, all I see is trouble.” 

Here is an informal sociologi- 
cal document that touches upon 
some of the major social trends 
of this age. Every time that in- 
terested adults and parents look 
at general trends of marriage and 
divorce they see signs of trouble. 

Parents know all too well the 
compelling interest that adoles- 
cents have in love, marriage, and 
sex—an interest stepped up by 
prosperity, decline of the chaper- 
on, accessibility of the automo- 
bile, and today’s many anxieties. 

Joe and Ruth remind us of the 
presence of married children in 
our schools. Having worked with 
some of them, I know that often 
their sacrifice to maintain a home 
and yet attend school simultane- 
ously is unstinted. 

Yet, the increased number of 
these young married couples rais- 
es questions for teachers and par- 
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ents. For example, will their 
presence foster secret marriages? 

In March, 1959, there were in 
the U.S.A. 243,000 young people 
in the 14-to-17-year-old group 
who were married or had been 
married. The total jumped to 
950,000 for 18- and 19-year-olds. 
Reports from scattered parts of 
the U.S.A. (for example, Arkan- 
sas, the District of Columbia, IIli- 
nois) give no cause to believe the 
trend will decline. 

Then there's youthful divorce. 
In March, 1959, there were 3,000 
divorced females in the 14-17- 
year-old category, and 8,000 di- 
vorces in the 18-19-year-old 
group. This trend evidently will 
not go down. 

Does a couple like Joe and 
Ruth “say something” to some 
impressionable adolescents? Dr. 
Milton Kurland, Hunter Col- 
lege sociologist, observes, “Ameri- 
cans, unlike other people, believe 
that ‘falling in love’ is the natur- 
al and normal prelude to mar- 
riage. The American culture pat- 
tern assumes that supreme happi- 
ness is to be found in love, that 
love is all that matters. Empha- 
sis is placed on sexual attraction, 
physical beauty, and emotional 
response. Glamorous notions of 
romantic love control the adoles- 
cent period.” 

All the questions the problem 
raises can't be answered here. 
But we can look at marriage- 
license procedures and propose 
a much needed improvement. 
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When licensing procedures are 
improved, our general marriage 
laws will be systematized. Socie- 
ty will be protected. Through co- 
operative effort we shall be able 
to correct certain current atti- 
tudes toward marriage. The goal 
is worth the effort. 

But let us continue with the 
story of Joe and Ruth. 

They eloped to a “marriage 
mill” town just over the border. 
There are said to be 57 towns 
like these in the United States — 
where marriage licenses are items 
of commerce. Theyre in 29 
states. 

On one major U.S. highway in 
a southern state in March, 1957, 
was a large sign: “Get Married— 
No Waiting.” The name of a 
town in an adjoining state was 
given. 

But the grinding out of mar- 
riage licenses isn’t exclusively an 
old southern custom. A recent 
tabulation of marriage - license 
statistics for the nation’s counties 
revealed that within comfortable 
driving distance of many large 
cities there are counties whose 
marriage-license statistics are as 
high as 50 percent of the popula- 
tion of the counties. 

While on any date in January, 
3,500 marriages are licensed in 
the United States and on any 
June date 7,000 nuptials are sanc- 
tioned, only in these border coun- 
ties is there such a joyous Sadie 
Hawkins Day throughout the 


year. 
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Dr. Paul Popenoe, director of 
the American Institute of Family 
Relations, Los Angeles, told me: 
“It is by no means confined to 
the south. We have a very seri- 
ous problem in California where 
people go to Arizona and particu- 
larly to Nevada to get married. 
There does not seem to be any 
logical reason to do so,” he add- 
ed, “unless it is to avoid the ne- 
cessity of having a test for syphil- 
is, which we require and adjoin- 
ing states do not. It is almost un- 
believable that anyone should 
work so hard to evade that re- 

uirement. Actually the reason 
or ‘eloping’ to an adjoining State 
seems largely to be the feeling 
that you are doing something a 
little thrilling and devilish and 
that it is fashionable to do so. 
The papers are continually tell- 
ing about celebrities who elope 
to Las Vegas or Yuma, and oth- 
ers follow suit.” 

For several years a_ special 
committee on divorce and mar- 
riage laws and family courts has 
been looking into various ques- 
tions for the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. Its inquiries have ex- 
tended into the traffic in marri- 
age licenses. 

Recently the committee chair- 
man, Judge Paul Alexander, of 
the Family Court Center in To- 
ledo, Ohio, spelled out some of 
the implications in a case like 
Joe’s and Ruth’s. He declared, 
“You are right about the serious- 
ness of the problem. It is exten- 
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sive and prevails in many if not 
most parts of the country.” 

For 15 years Judge Alexander 
has been keeping statistics in the 
Toledo Family Court. “From a 
sampling of over 15,000 cases, it 
appears that nearly one-third of 
the divorces granted followed 
run-away marriages—i.e., a mar- 
riage taking place in a county 
other than that of either partner.” 

Confirming evidence could be 
piled skyscraper high on the con- 
nection between runaway mar- 
riages and divorce. For example, 
studies recently made in Tennes- 
see, Pennsylvania, and California 
correspond with Toledo's. 

But what about kids of the age 
of Joe and Ruth? A recent study 
of 240 pairs of married school- 
age children showed that 91 per- 
cent eloped to an adjoining state 
to evade some requirement for 
the license. After five years, only 
16 couples were still together. 

This means that very often 
these Joes and Ruths who marry 
on impulse eventually contribute 
to the divorce spiral. Justice Mi- 
chael F. Walsh, of the New York 
State Supreme Court, says that to 
understand the divorce spiral we 
shall have to include “cases 
where thoughtless teen-agers 
went into marriage as a lark, or 
knowing that if it did not work 
out they could get a divorce.” 

Joe’s counsellor ticked off the 
factors in these sober phrases: 
“Ease of getting licenses results 
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in very hastily arranged and 
quickly consummated marriages 
... immaturity . . . lack of prepa- 
ration for marriage and parent- 
hood . . inadequate income.” 

American laws pertaining to 
marriage are a quagmire of con- 
fusion and inconsistencies. For 
example, a qualified authority 
declares: “It is possible for an 
enterprising man, not averse to 
interstate travel, to accumulate 
by moderate diligence seven 
wives in as many different states 
... without breach of law so as 
to subject himself to criminal 
process.” 

Since the Supreme Court case 
Haddock vs. Haddock in 1906, 
marriage laws have been the 
business of the states, and, as a 
judge told me, “on account of the 
variations, marriage is often a 
very fishy business.” 

One aspect is the commercial- 
izing of marriage licenses, which 
in one border town in a five-year 
period came to $69,000. This 
represents merely license fees. 

Judge Paul Alexander indicates 
the practical problems as follows: 

“If there is any state that seri- 
ously makes residence within its 
borders for a period of time a 
prerequisite of marriage, I do not 
know of it. Many states have so- 
called ‘waiting periods, generally 
from three to five days. But even 
these are very often nullified by 
provision that the requirement 
may be waived. In any event the 
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students of the subject generally 
regard the length of time pre- 
scribed for such a ‘waiting per- 
iod’ as far too short to accom- 
plish much good.” 

The American Bar Association 
10 years ago gave its formal ap- 
proval to the “Uniform Marriage 
License Application Act,” but so 
far only five state legislatures 
have accepted it. Most of them 
haven't pulled it out of the dusty 
pigeonholes. 

Actually the act has a limited 
scope and does not purport to 
cover the entire field of law deal- 
ing with marriage, or even that 
dealing with the issuance of mar- 
riage licenses. It is limited to 
three rather narrow objectives: 

1. To make all marriage-license 
applications matters of public 
record. 

2. To provide for a waiting 
period between filing of the ap- 
plication and issuance of the mar- 
riage license. 

3. To require a blood test as a 
prerequisite to the acceptance 
and filing of the application. 

This is obviously no panacea. 
There’s no substitute here for 
consistent guidance, positive ex- 
ample, alertness, loving  disci- 
pline, and cooperation between 
parents and children. 

Rather the act works like a co- 
agulent, unifying a diffuse set of 
conditions. Moreover, the mini- 
mum standards it would ensure 
could only eliminate the mar- 
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riage mill. And the waiting pe- 
riod would cool off many a case 
of matrimonial itch — in some 
cases the parties literally would 
sober up. Evasion of require- 
ments, that unpromising genesis 
for any marriage; would no long- 
er exist. Marriage, even with 
these few requirements, would 
be more deliberate. Ultimately, 
the act hits at divorce. 
Why be concerned over the 
heartache of Joe and Ruth? 
Back in 1888, Frank Gaylord 
Smith, pioneer scholar of U.S. 
marriage laws, summed up the 
reasons that still exist for genuine 
concern. He noted, “The law 
makes full and clear provisions 
for contracts affecting the sales 
of houses and lands, horses and 
dogs, and goods and chattels of 
every description; and why mar- 
riage, the most important of all 
human contracts, should not be 
as anxiously defined and provid- 
ed for, and thus placed beyond 
the reach of fraud and doubt, ap- 
pears to me to be one of the 
greatest anomalies of the law.” 
But Joe gave the reason for 
concern in the language a _ boy 
uses—a boy possibly like yours, 
or a lad whom you know.” 
Speaking out of his ocean of 
heartache the youth protested to 
his counsellor, “You know, it was 
harder for Dad to get a title for 
his car than for Ruth and me to 
pick up that marriage license.” 
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HE AMERICAN travel industry, 

and to a growing extent 
Americans at large, are awaken- 
ing to their role and increasing 
responsibilities as hosts to the 
foreign visitors now being attract- 
ed to the United States according 
to an American Express travel 
survey. 

American Express polled all 
segments of the travel industry 
to find out what is being done to 
improve services and facilities for 
foreign visitors. 

The conclusions were _ that 
much more is being done than 
generally is realized, but that 
much remains to be done, partic- 
ularly at ports of entry. Many 
leaders in the travel field actively 
are pursuing the needs and de- 
sires of foreign visitors. Interna- 
tional agencies and carriers are 
aware of the vast potential if 
these visitors are greeted proper- 
ly and handled with warmth and 
courtesy—also the negative impli- 
cations of uncoordinated efforts. 
Domestic travel interests are be- 
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ginning to step up their efforts, 
too. 

The survey, covering state tour- 
ist offices, chambers of com- 
merce, city visitor bureaus, hotel 
associations, department stores, 
foreign and domestic carriers and 
sightseeing operators, also devel- 
oped these indicators: 

1—At ports of entry, airlines, 
steamship companies, internation- 
al travel agencies, Travelers’ Aid 
and related agencies are expand- 
ing interpreter services to help 
and guide first-time visitors. 

2—To hurdle the bar- 
rier, hotels, restaurants, depart- 
ment stores and travel agencies 
are establishing pools of linguists. 

3—For those “off shore” visitors 
who are limited by budget or 
currency restrictions, there are 
new all-inclusive packages for 
pleasure visitors and newly intro- 
duced $99 excursion rate bus tic- 
kets good for 99 days of bus 
travel. The Continental Trailways 
and Greyhound bus tickets are 
now on sale in Europe. 

4—In response to an appeal 
from Washington, many commu- 
nities, particularly in the Mid- 
west and Far West, are organiz- 
ing citizens’ hospitality commit- 
tees for foreign visitors. 

5—More travel literature about 
the U.S. is being printed in 
foreign languages and _ being 
made available in overseas coun- 
tries. American Hotel Associa- 
tion’s “Guide for Guests from 
Abroad,” published in six langu- 
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ages, by the Hotel Industry Com- 
mittee People-to-People Program 
has been widely distributed 
abroad. 

Close to half a million pleasure 
and business travelers from over- 
seas are expected this year, as 
well as 400,000 visitors from the 
West Indies, Central America, 
South America and Mexico. An 
estimated five million Canadians 
will spend an average of more 
than 48 hours in the U.S. 

The heaviest trave] will orig- 
inate from the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, Italy, Nether- 
lands, Sweden and Denmark. For 
the first time, travel from South 
America (90,000 is forecast) is 
expected to top the number of 
U.S. travelers to South American 
countries. Biggest increased fore- 
cast is a 40 percent rise in Japa- 
nese visitors (70,000) as a result 
of eased currency restrictions. 


Wuicu cuass of tourists bothers 
the customs man the most? 

Robert W. Dill, who was col- 
lector of customs supervisor for 
eight years during the Eisenhow- 
er administration at Port of New 
York, has a ready answer. 

Woman school teachers and 
college boys left him with the 
lowest boiling points. 

“Teachers love to travel,” he 
said. “They travel third class, four 
to six in a stateroom and expect 
first class service. The teacher 
who pays a few hundred dollars 
for passage wants her luggage off 
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a ship just as fast as the million- 
aire who has paid a $3,500 fare. 
These teachers declare they are 
American citizens and_ there 
should be no class distinctions. 
Eighty percent of the ship travel 
is on foreign boats. We in cus- 
toms can't tell the foreign lines 
how to run their ships. 

“College boys have been a 
source of irritation because of 
their penchant for acting like ‘big 
shots.’ 

“Students are always having 
their senator or congressman 
write asking that they be cleared 
ahead of time because they have 
to rush back to college. Four 
hours after arrival they are still 
on the pier, talking to girls they 
met on the ship. They just want 
to show off.” 


HERE ARE SOME tips that will 
help you travel like a veteran: 

Packing—List the items you 
pack—it will help you remember 
everything when you repack. 

Money—Carry about 20 single 
bills—you'll find them handy. Use 
traveler's checks in denominations 
of $10 and $20 for the rest of 
your money. 

Sightseeing—Before you leave, 
visit or write tourist offices in the 
area you plan to visit. When you 
arrive, try using public transpor- 
tation—it’s fun and inexpensive. 

Medical—Carry the standard 
remedies for minor ills, and if you 
need a doctor or dentist abroad, 
check with the American Consu- 
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late for the name of one who 
speaks English. 

Gifts—Be sure they're typical of 
the country and easy to pack. 
Consider bulk as well as weight. 


THERE IS A story going the 
rounds about a travel agent who 
received a call from a client he 
had booked by air to Bermuda. 
The customer wanted to cancel 
his space. “My wife and I,” he 
said, “have decided to drive 
down.” 

Americans’ poor knowledge of 
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geography may be affecting their 
choice of vacation destinations in 
a troubled world. 

For example, Puerto Rico has 
attributed its recent sharp drop 
in tourist traffic to the situation 
in Cuba. Apparently in the minds 
of thousands of people in the U. 
S., Puerto Rico and Cuba are 
practically next-door neighbors. 
Yet San Juan is as far from Ha- 
vana as New York from New Or- 
leans, Chicago from Miami, Lon- 
don from Naples. 

—Dave Warner 


"They're having a serious language 
difficulty - they both speak English!” 
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“,..an auspicious feat in Catholic publishing . . . a source of understanding and inspira- 
tion for all intelligent readers.” AMERICA 


“, ..@ new means of conveying religious culture today.” © OSSERVATORE ROMANO 


“This is a new kind of encyclopedia. Keen analyses, clear explanations, and satisfying ; 
syntheses characterize this monumental work which has taken on the task of confronting 
the ancient Faith with the full scope of modern research in every field of knowledge.” 

THE SIGN 


“Acclaimed as the greatest source of Catholic knowledge ever assembled . . . here at 
last is the great reference work for all Catholics.” THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


“contains everything anyone could want to know on any subject involving Catholicism.” 
INFORMATION 
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